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EDW. G. ALLEN & SON, Lid., 


English, American and Colonial Librarp Agencp. 
ESTABLISHED 1856 


English and Foreign New and Second-hand Books, Government Publications, 
Magazines, Periodicals, Continuations, &c., and everything for the Library. 
Bookbinding of highest grade at strictly competitive prices. 


We are essentially the Agents for the “busy man,” and have built up 
A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION FOR 


PROMPTNESS, ECONOMY, 
EFFICIENCY, and STRAIGHT DEALING 


Proved by the retention of a large clientele for over 
Half-a-Century, 


And a constantly increasing Business. 
We minimise your time and trouble, and bring intelligence to bear upon 
your requirements. 


We study your best interests whether the order be a single book or large 
consignment. 


We were pioneers in Library work in the early fifties, and by dint of 
personal attention to details and the adoption of up-to-date methods 


WE ARE STILL LEADING. 

Small orders despatched by mail, large consignments by quickest and 
cheapest route; when desired we prepay freight, clearing at the Cus- 
toms, and express and deliver the goods to your door; you are thus 
saved trouble, delay and expense; there is but one invoice and only one 
bill to pay. 

We want to do business with you, and we know we can 

make it worth. your while to do business with us. 
A trial order will convince you of this. 


Estimates and terms per return. Correspondence invited on all Library topics. 
Let us have your list of desiderata. 


Accounts rendered in British or U. S. Currency as desired. 


EDW. G. ALLEN & SON, Ltd., 
14, GRAPE STREET, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 16, BEAVER STREET. 
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WE have "bound millions of books for the world’s public libra- 
ries. 
We have learned all we could about the qualities of the papers of 
which modern books are composed and the best way to bind them. 


B® We have interested manufacturers and made“every effort to obtain 
the best and most durable*materials. 


We have discussed and exchanged experiences of library bindings 
with many librarians. 


We now feel competent to render further service to public libraries 
in the following manner: 


FIRST, and as heretofore, SUPPLYING standard books, replacements, 
and popular juveniles in CHIVERS’ DUROFLEXILE BINDING. 
These books will give good, long, and economical service bourd once for all 
from the sheets. They afford the utmost flexibility the paper will allow. 
They are neatly decorated and distinctively lettered. The leather is the 
most flexible, the toughest, and the most lasting used in the binding of books 
n modern times. 
SECOND—SUPPLYING SPECIALLY REINFORCED BOOKS, 
according to our new and original methods. These books are sewed with 
CHIVERS’ PATENTED SEWING, and replaced in the original pub- 
lishers’ covers—which we strengthen when necessary. This method is 
recommended for books which will not have sufficient use to warrant their 
purchase in DUROFLEXILE; for books with artistic and desirable 
covers; also when it is necessary that the book should be in the library hot 
from the press. They are sewed in such a way that in most instances they 
will require no further sewing if a new cover is eventually needed. They 
will last for probably THIRTY to FIFTY more issues than in the original 
casing. The cost of rebinding, should this later on be necessary, will be 
that much less. 
THIRD—SUPPLYING books intact in publishers’ covers when the 
paper and binding are of a quality promising good service. Many cheap, 
small books of good, thin, light paper are sometimes well enough bound to 
serve their purpose in publishers’ binding until the paper becomes too soiled 
for further issue. 


Further particulars about these three methods of book supply 
promptly furnished on request. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO. 
911-913 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A Fire-proof Library Interior 
The above view shows the Reading Room of the State Library at Hart- 
ford, Conn., recently fitted with a complete “Art Metal” steel and bronze 


interior. 


It is so far the best example of appropriate design in steel library 


equipment, and proves that “ Art Metal” tire-proof construction can pro- 


duce a beautiful home for books. 


The Loss Sustained by the New York State Library a Lesson to Librarians 


The recent fire in the State Capitol at Al- 
bany, N. Y, has brought forth widespread 
conviction that the day of wooden equipments 
in libraries is passing. We understand that 
all contracts for wooden equipment in the 
new State Educational Library Aave been 
canceled since the fire. The new library 
when complete will be entirely equipped 

it iri Metal” steel stacks and furni- 

‘oughly fire proof manner. 


The fire spread rapidly into the Library, 
being fed by the weoden shelving and furni- 
ture with which this repository of many of the 
State’s proudest possessions was furnished. 
Nothing could stay the flames here, but in 
other parts of the building “Art Metal” 
Steel Equipments crossed the path of the 
flames and held them in check The results 
of this fire plainly show that “Art Metal” 
steel interiors are nota luxury but a necessity 


Librarians Would be Doing a Great Service 


to their communities by directing attention to this danger, if the rare and costly cellecticrs in their heepiag are 
not housed in a fire-proof manner. We are always glad to assist litrarians in flennirg new or remeceled 


library interiors 


No charge is made for such services. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Send for Jilustrated Brochure. ‘‘A Noteworthy 
Achi vement in Steel Library Equipment” 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
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The Snead @ Co. Iron Works, Inc. 


(Founded in 1850) 


Jersey City, N. J. 


PERIODICAL ROOM 


The New York Public Library 
CARRERE & HASTINGS, Architects JOHN S. BILLINGS, Director 


] N designing the Snead Standard Stack, practical utility was considered of first importance. 
However, the construction and materials used permit the harmonizing of the stack with the 


architectural treatment of any building. 


The cast iron shelf supports can be made in the exact form required for both utility ar 


beauty. For the purpose of shelf supports no material can equal cast iron. It stands ex 


posure to fire and dampness better than steel. Its compact form gives the maximum book 
capacity as well as great strength. The cast supports contain no hollow spaces inaccessible f 


cleaning, and their solidity is in accordance with the modern requirements of sanitary design 


Cast iron is the most widely used and important form of metal. From the lightest orna 
mental work to the heaviest structural work its applications are multifarious and its place cannct 
be filled. It is used for all kinds of delicate grilles and ornaments, engine cylinders, machinery 
frames, railroad car wheels, the lining of submarine tunnels and the structural supports of 


important buildings. 
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THe A. L. A. party for California started 
from Chicago May 13 over too strong, and 
was joined by recruits from Western points 
on the way until the special train carried 
130 into Pasadena, so that with others 
coming independently there were well to- 
ward two hundred in attendance at the 
California conference from other states, 
while those from the state itself swelled 
the number to over five hundred. The 
journey was happily broken by the stay of 
two days at the beautiful El Tovar hotel on 
the edge of the Grand Canyon, so that the 
occupants of the special train reached Pasa- 
dena on the 18th freshened for their week’s 
work. The conference was the thorough suc- 
cess that was expected, and the California 
hosts gave their visitors hearty welcome from 
beginning to end of the happy journey. Of 
the conference itself we hope to give compre- 
hensive, though summarized account, in 
the succeeding number of Tue Liprary jsour- 
NAL which will prophesy the official publica- 
tion of the proceedings some months hence. 
There was a happy commingling of Atlantic 
and Pacific thoughts and views in the papers 
presented before the association gatherings 
and special sessions, and many of California’s 
public men, outside the library profession, 
united in making the conference and the 
journeyings notable events. 


It is interesting to note the comparison and 
contrast with the first California trip of 
twenty years ago. The special train then in- 
cluded 40 members, of whom only five were 
on the 1911 trip. On that memorable journey 
starting from New York Sept. 30, stops 
were made for a library day at Denver 
and for a brief sight of Colorado Springs 
and Salt Lake City. Those who participated 
will never forget the welcome at Sacramento 
when the observation car was invaded by the 
California hosts and decorated with a huge 
salmon and great bunches of grapes which 
symboled and initiated California hospitality, 
as a shower of roses welcomed this year’s 
party as it reached San Bernardino. The 
week in San Francisco was spent, in true 


IgII No. 6 


A. L. A. fashion, in mingled work and 
hospitality. Thereafter, return was made by 
way of Monterey, Santa Barbara, Pasadena, 
Los Angeles and San Diego, whence the 
party returned over the Santa Fé route, stop- 
ping at Santa Fé itself for a short break in 
the journey. It is noteworthy that the ror! 
train took twice as many again as the earlier 
one, and that the conference was sixfold 
larger, and this multiple scarcely repre- 
sents the growth of library development on 
the Pacific coast in the score of years, in 
which the set-back of San Francisco’s mis- 
fortune, so largely involving her libraries, has 
been a sad enisode. 


SPECIAL attention was of course given to 
the remarkable library development in south- 
ern California, of which Los Angeles is the 
capital. No place in the country has had 
so checkered a career from the library point 
of view—as from some other points of 
view —as the City of thé Angels. It was 
hoped that Mr. Wright’s advent would bring 
to the Los Angeles Public Library system, 
with the six Carnegie branches which it is 
to have, a new era of non-dramatic but per- 
sistent development, and it was a matter of 
general regret that the home-call to Mr. 
Wright from his own state should bring 
him back from California before he had 
had full opportunity to utilize his library 
experience for the benefit of the patient 
Angelites. It was in fact somewhat of a 
disappointment to those from the East that 
Mr. Wright’s continuance at this post had 
been cut short by his acceptance of the prom- 
ising opportunity in his own state, and it 
was with cordial satisfaction that the visit- 
ing librarians learned that the Los Angeles 
trustees were not to be discouraged in seck- 
ing from any part of the country the best 
man available for the local post. The good 
will of the Los Angeles people toward the 
library profession was emphasized by hearty 
welcome in that city, which good will was as 
heartily reciprocated by the visitors from 
other states. 
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BusINEss efficiency on a scientific basis has 
been much in evidence as a magazine topic 
during the past few months, having been 
brought into prominence by the remarkable 
achievements of Frederick W. Taylor and 
others, following his example, who have 
made this subject a special study. It is a 
topic that should interest librarians both in 
its relations to library administration and 
with reference to the public. The use of the 
phrase “library economy,” introduced by Mr. 
Dewey, as descriptive of a large share 
of library administration, suggests that li- 
brarians have from the beginning of the 
modern period kept in view the scientific 
nature of their problems and the motto of 
the American Library Association is the 
succinct statement of the idea of efficiency in 
this field. “The best reading for the largest 
number at the least cost” might indeed be 
translated into the language of other special- 
ties as phrasing the highest type of modern 
achievement in industrial and like relations. 
The study of methods is of course only valu- 
able to the extent that improved methods 
produce improved results, and when this is 
lost sight of, method may become the stum- 
bling block in the way of result. 


Tue paper which Mr. Bostwick prepared 
for the meeting of the New Zealand Library 
Association, is in a sense a contribution to 
this question, and is also interesting as illus- 
trating the international character of the li- 
brary movement, in which a paper from an 
American library scholar is a feature of a 
professional meeting almost at the Antipodes. 
The live book and the living reader must be 
thought of together in their interlocking re- 
lations. The book that is not the one wanted, 
or that is kept at a distance from the reader 
by red tape methods, represents the contrary 
of the live book, no matter how good it is in 
itself. It is in bringing the right book to 
the right reader that the library system ful- 
fills business efficiency and repays to the com- 
munity tenfold its cost. A community which 
feels the uplift of the best book, either spir- 
itually or industrially, has reason to be grate- 
ful to the library which supplies that book. 


Ir may be suggested that one of the best 
things that a librarian can do, therefore, is 
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to be on the alert, not simply to give a reader 
the book asked for, but to point out to him 
which is the book or magazine article most 
useiul to him. In respect to this question 
of business efficiency, for instance, an indus- 
trial town may have an extraordinary change 
worked in it through the influence of a wide 
awake librarian, who does not hesitate to 
call the attention of the local “captains of in- 
dustry” to this particular topic in books and 
periodicals. Mr. Taylor's aim has been to 
get the most product out of the wage-earner, 
paying him better wages and leaving him 
fresher at the end of his day’s work than 
under the old methods. Librarians know 
only too well how difficult it is to establish 
a reading habit among the industrial classes, 
because at the end of a tired day, the 
workman has no incentive to give the re- 
maining hours to reading. It is good to 
think in how many industrial centers live 
librarians have been doing good work in this 
very direction, and an opportunity like the 
present, to spread broadcast the principles of 
the new science of workmanship, should 
prove an inspiration to other librarians to 
follow their good example. 


THE opening ceremonies of the occupation 
by the New York Public Library of the new 
building, took place May 23, and it was 
thrown open to the public on May 24. The 
ceremonies were adequate and fitting and 
brought together a representative gathering 
both of people within the library profession 
and a distinguished representation of citizens 
of the city, state and nation. It is to be 
regretted that the simultaneous date of the 
Pasadena conference kept many representa 
tives of libraries from the ceremonies, as 
well as prevented attendance at the confer- 
ence from the New York Public Library sys- 
tem. The full value of the library, now that 
the three foundations have been concentrated 
in this spacious building, has been fully real- 
ized, and each day since the dedication has 
seen crowds of visitors and readers. The 
Sunday opening marked an epoch in New 
York library development and was appre- 
ciated by thousands. Like the later evening 
closing hour, the Sunday opening enables the 
library to realize as never before — and to a 
class that in some respects needed it most — 
its capacity for ‘public usefulness. 
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TWO TENDENCIES 


By Artuur E. Bostwick, Librarian 


To the New Zealand Library Association. 

WHEN one is entering upon a journey, no 
matter how smiling the sky and how bright 
the prospect, it is comforting to talk with 
another pilgrim who has already gone some 
distance upon the way, and to learn some- 
thing of what it offers —of the pleasures by 
the wayside and the pitfalls in the path. 
The librarians of the United States have 
now been joined in a national association 
In that time they have 
of these 


for thirty-six years. 
discussed many problems; 
problems have vanished long ago; others are 
still with us, and bid fair to remain; others 
still, unthought of in that early day, are ever 
rising to plague us for weeks or months or 
years. To profit by experience, we are told, 
it must be one’s very own; our solutions 


some 


are not yours; yet our tale may interest you, 
or at least some little part of it. 

You may, at any rate, like to of 
what seem to one American librarian some 
of the many tendencies of our libraries in 
recent years. 

And first let me give you our welcome into 
the international family of library’ associa 
tions — our best wishes for a long, happy 
and useful life. 

New Zealand bears a great reputation 
among us for her ingenuity in the solution 
of problems that have long vexed other 
countries without apparent relief —for her 
cleverness in expedients and her boldness 
and courage in putting them into practice. 
So may it be in the present instance. We 
bid you Godspeed! 

As library work has developed and is still 
developing on this continent, there may be 
discerned in it two very marked tendencies 
—one toward emphasizing its educational 
character and one toward its systematization 
in accordance with business traditions. I do 
not mean that these are necessarily antag- 
onistic; it is surely possible for educational 


hear 


work to proceed along the lines of system 
and efficiency, which are what we should 
have in mind when we speak of “business 


the New Zealand Library Associa 
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Public Library, St. Louis, Missouri 


methods” in the best sense. It is, however, 
quite possible that these tendencies may not 
always manifest themselves at the same time 
and in the same place, and that personal 
preferences or local conditions may lead to 
the emphasis of one and the neglect of the 
other. Both are modern; both are good; 
and the best library work done in America 
to-day is done where both are recognized 
and properly coSrdinated 

Let us examine these tendencies and see 
to what has led the absence of both or ot 
either, or the presence of the two together. 

That the library is an educational institu- 
tion is a truism. Whether openly proclaimed 
or not, the fact has always been recognized. 
What I mean by saying that emphasis laid 
on this is modern, is that our ideas of what 
constitutes education have been broadening 
of late, and that, coincident with this, light 
librarians that the 


borne in 


functions of their institution, similarly broad- 


has been upon 
ened, are admirably adapted to translate these 
expanded ideas into action. 

Education is now recognized as a process 
that goes on constantly, though in varying 
degree, through our reaction to the stimuli 
of our environment, beginning with birth and 
ending only with death. It is not within 
our power to whether 
living being, young or old, shall learn; but 
we can say what he shall learn and how he 
shall learn it, for this on 
trollable environment. We do formally con- 
trol the child's environment in school for a 
few hours a day during a few years of his 
life, but out of school hours and after school 
One re 


decide or not any 


depends con- 


days are over we let things drift 
sult of our enlarged of 
our realization of the fact that things must 
drift no longer; that environment must in 
measure be controlled, at least 
our ef 


view education is 


some or 
watched, from birth until death. All 
forts, somewhat feeble as yet, in the way of 
legislation, charitable work, uni 
versity slum-settlements — all the 
work of churches, labor unions, constructive 
and or 
but 


remedial 


extension, 


political groups, boy-scouts, clubs 
ganizations whose name is legion 
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preliminary gropings toward the realization 
of this fuller control of human environment. 
In whatever way this may be finally accom- 
plished it must be largely dependent on the 
contact of mind with mind; and the largest 
contact, both in time and space, is that ob- 
tained through recorded human thought. 
This means the book; and the book when 
multiplied, classified, and made efficient and 
available, means the library. Librarians are 
not proclaiming a panacea; they are only 
pointing out that certain machinery, as old 
as civilization, has of recent years, like the 
more material machinery of cog and cam, 
been made of wider application and greater 
efficiency; and that this change is co-exten- 
sive with the spread of ideas, to the further- 
ance of which it may be directly applied. 
To illustrate: modern education says that 
a man must know something about what he 
does for a living. In part this is a reaction 
from the unintelligent and extreme special- 
ization of recent years—a harking back to 
the day when a single workman made the 
whole of an article, and was therefore some- 
thing of an artist as well as a mechanic; but 
it is more than this. It means a realization 
that what we have learned in science, hy- 
giene or law is not isolated, but woven into 
a continuous web with every phase of indus- 
trial activity. Even if a man is but a cog 
in a machine, he is better for being an in- 
telligent cog — for a knowledge of the rela- 
tionships of what he does, of its effect on his 
health, of his actual and potential legal 
rights in his relation with his fellow-work- 
men and his employers. As he rises this 
knowledge becomes more imperative. IIe 
can obtain it in a crude and faulty way from 
those with whom he comes in daily contact; 
he can get it surely, systematically and satis- 
factorily only from a proper collection of 
books, made available by modern methods. 
This is the explanation of the suddea im 
portance assumed by the library in our in- 
dustries, of the collections of books on their 
special subjects established and administered 
manufacturing establishments, insurance 


by 
companies, engineering societies, electric 
light or telephone companies. There are so 
many of these now in the United States that 
they have formed a Special Library Asso 
ciation to further their interests. But be- 
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sides these, large libraries everywhere are 
establishing departments of technology or ap 
plied science, business men’s branches anid 
the like; and even the smaller institutions 
have awakened to a knowledge that ther 
are books on such subjects as plumbing 
shoe-making and metal-working. In all this 
we have merely a special case of the broad- 
ening idea of education being quickly met 
by a corresponding extension of the library 
field. Likewise, the greater care that is be- 
ing taken in the training of children is met 
by the establishment of children’s depart- 
ments in our libraries, with their separate 
attractive rooms and their trained assistants 
the development of the idea that there is 
more in school education than memoriza 
tion from text-books is aided by a closer 
coSperation between school and library; the 
realization that most of our education is 
extra-scholastic is met by a provision, 9m 
the part of the library, of books and favili- 
ties for directing this education into chan 
nels that shall be worth while. Now side by 
side with this educational development we 
must reckon with the great strides made |) 
our country in all kinds of industry and 
business. This indeed buiks larger than the 
other to the outsider’s eye. Mr. Bryce, thie 
most far-sighted and sympathetic of our 
critical advisers, tells us that our educational 
institutions— the feature of our life of which 
we speak with the greatest diffidence 

should really give us reason for the greates: 
pride and hope. But to most of our trans 
atlantic critics we are scramblers for the dol 
lar. Scramblers we may be, but not hoard- 
ers; we spend as willingly as we gain, and 
this largely in the cause of education and 
civic development. We engage in industry 
for the sake of the game, and this is perhaps 
the reason why we are anxious to play it by 
rule —to perfect it and to get the most out 
of it. In recent years there has arisen among 
us a new profession —that of the efficiency 
engineer, who studies a given trade or indus 
try, or the work of a specified company or 
firm, in detail and perfects plans for carry 
ing it on so that the results from a given 
amount of labor shall be as great as possible, 
so that waste shall be eliminated, duplication 
cut out, lost motion stopped, and system and 
coordination brought to perfection. These 
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efficiency engineers, or rather 
modes of thought that they 
the men themselves not 
both competent and practical) are revolution- 
izing our industrial world. Where the cap- 
tain of industry used to keep his eye only on 
the outlay and the income of money, he now 
looks also after the outlay of time and energy 
as it is related to the quantity and quality of 
his product; he realizes that to make a better 
article, or more articles,'with the same labor 
is as profitable as it would be to make the 
same article more cheaply. 

The same wave of self-examination that 
has led to these industrial changes and im- 
provements has now been passing over other 
institutions of all kinds. A professional effi- 
ciency engineer has even been employed to 
report on the work of our great universities 
as if they had been factories Churches, 
schools, charitable organizations, municipali- 
ties and their various departments have all 
been inquiring into their degree of efficiency 
or their lack of it, and asking how it might 
be improved. It would be strange if such a 
movement had left the library untouched. 

There is, of course, in the whole movement 
some touch of the form of exaggeration that 
is one of our national faults —a tendency to 
rush headlong into a thing and overdo it and 
then toss it aside. Even now some among us 
are belittling the whole efficiency movement. 
Many of these, of course, are the inefficient 
persons displaced by it; some are the mis- 
guided men who have always opposed in- 
crease of efficiency through introduction of 
improved tools or methods; but others are 
serious thinkers, who are afraid that the 
efficiency sought is merely that of speed and 
technical perfection, and that we may neglect 
the spirit of the work and its artistic expres- 
sion. In particular, the application of indus- 
trial methods to such institutions as colleges 
is resented —the measurement of efficiency 
in cost per student-hour, the comparison of 
an educational product with that of a shoe 
factory, and so on. 

In libraries, comparison with commercial 
institutions began long ago to be made by 
some and resented by others in this same 
way. It was pointed out that a library is a 
distributing agency of type not widely dif- 
ferent from a department store, for instance, 
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effic iency in the one con- 


cetvably d 


ncrease case may 
At the 


time that business methods began to be advo- 


in the other same 


cated in the library, library methods began to 


modify business. Of special business libraries 
Besides this, 
de- 


veloped in libraries began to find commercial 


I have already said a word 


appliances and methods first used and 


use; I need only speak of card-index sys- 
tems, now so wide-spread that the Library 
Bureau, originally a library supply company, 
now finds that its purely library business is 
a very small percentage of its total transac- 
All this interchange of methods 
ideas has inevitably made the library more of 


tions. and 
a business institution, whether its administra- 
tors have liked it or not 
more 
better 
cash registers, improved checking systems for 


It has brought in 
careful and more frequent inventories, 
methods of accounting, time-clocks, 
work done and goods received, extended pub- 
licity methods, and so on, in a catalog easily 
extended 

that have ignored or 
neglected one or both of these 
On the 


which, acknowledging in full its educational 


There are libraries 
tendencies 
the one hand we have institution 
dutieg and responsibilities, expanding its work 
to the utmost by giving the most up-to-date 
aid to schools, to the young people, to the 
business man, the mechanic, the technical stu- 
dent, by throwing its shelves wide open to 


book- 


rts, 


the public, by removing age limits, 


number limits and restrictions of all 
has yet regarded with impatience and disdain 
any suggestion that it might be called to ac- 
count for defects in business administration. 
This type of library is responsible for much 
criticism of American library methods on the 
part of our British cousins, who acknowledge 
that American libraries are attempting much 
work that British not but 


assert that we are squandering public money 


libraries do do, 
This is putting it a little strongly, of course; 
but there is truth in the charge to the extent 
that 
extending 
counting the cost The re 
engineer might be 
though unwelcome. On the other hand, it is 
library to ignore all the recent 


gone on 
without 
hand of 
salutary, 


American libraries have 


their 


many 
educational work 
training 


efficiency 


possible for a 


progress in educational extension, while count 
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ing the cost of every moleculé and every unit 
of energy and systematizing administration 
down to the last degree. This other side of 
the shield is not quite so familiar here as in 
England. The schedule of the day’s work in 
a certain great English library, specifying just 
which boy should wash the floor of a certain 
room on Fridays and who should wind the 
clock on Tuesdays at 8.20 a.m. was long a 
subject of merriment in American library cir- 
cles. Yet surely order and method, no matter 
how strict, are not in themselves ridiculous. 
American libraries, however, have been more 
prone to err in the direction of devoting 
themselves to the attainment of aims purely in 
connection with business or industry while 
neglecting their functions as educators. This 
may possibly be the trouble with many of 
the separate “special” libraries mentioned 
above when they are intended to aid the per- 
son who knows to attain results with more 
speed and sureness, instead of instructing and 
broadening the person who does not know. 
A chemical library to assist chemists in a 
chemical industry is a business institution; 
one to assist in the instruction of chemists 
or to impart chemical information to non- 
chemists is educational. The same collection 
as part of a great public library might fill 
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both needs; as the separate library of a 
chemical factory it cannot fill the latter at all 
This situation is doubtless the fault of our 
large libraries themselves, which have faiied 
to sce and fill a want, leaving it to be taken 
care of in a less satisfactory way, and on 
more likely to require wasteful duplication 
of material. 

I trust it is evident from what I have said 
that I regard both the tendencies noted above 
to be salutary and that the path of library ser- 
vice lies evenly between. You have doubtless 
felt both in New Zealand; it is possible that 
you have gene farther than we have toward 
properly taking account of both and seeing 
that neither shall be neglected or dwelt upon 
unduly. 

Most of us here in the United States have 
never seen your beautiful country, nor can 
we hope to see it except in pictures or in 
imagination, fed by the printed page; yet 
we are near enough to you in blood and in 
our common heritage as the developers of 
new lands beyond the sea, to be sure of your 
spirit, and to know of a certainty that what- 
ever possibility of greater efficiency, educa- 
tional or otherwise, may lie in the public 
library, you may be trusted to develop it and 
bring it to its highest summit of civic service 


THE RELATION OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY TO TECHNICAL EDUCATION * 


By Samvuet H. Ranck, Public Library,Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Your secretary, in extending his invitation, 
asked me to say something about what the 
Public Library of Grand Rapids is trying 
to do in the interests of technical education. 
As he was informed at the time, the actual 
results achieved do not justify any great ex- 
pectations. I can only say that the institu- 
tion I have the honor to represent has made 
a serious effort in attacking the problem of 
getting books on technical subjects into the 
hands of, and used by, the people engaged in 
pursuits. I shall in this paper 
refer education in its narrower 
sense as applying to the industrial arts, and 
1 shall assume that the development of one’s 


industrial 
to technical 


before the Ontario Library Association, 


* Read 
April, 1911 


own powers and the increasing of one’s effi- 
ciency is possible through the knowledge and 
experience of others, as these may be gained 
through the printed page. In short, that 
books are a most important aid to all educa- 
tion, whether technical or not. 

It is somewhat embarrassing to tell of the 
things that have not panned out as you had 
wished; nevertheless, in the interest of ad- 
vancing an understanding of an important 
subject, a study and an analysis of difficulties 
may be only a little less instructive than a 
recital of achievement. 

First of all let me give you some idea of 
the community with which we deal. The city 
of Grand Rapids, in the census of 191a, con- 


tained 112,571 persens. Of this number about 
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one-third were born in Holland, or are of 
Holland descent of the first, second or third 
generations; one-third are persons born in 
other foreign countries, chiefly, German, Ital- 
ian, Polish, Scandinavian, Lithuanian, Greek, 
Syrian and Armenian, or their descendants 
of the first or second generation; and the 
balance, less than forty per cent, are Amer- 
ican—that is, the descendants of persons 
who came to America more than half a cen- 
tury ago. 

is that which comes from dealing with a 


Our first great problem, therefore, 


large number of people who do not read the 
English language, or who are of the first 
generation of English readers, and more or 
less familiar with, and influenced by, the na- 
tive tongue of their parents 

The city of Grand Rapids is a new town. 
Only this winter the man died who built the 
first permanent home within the present city 
limits. Its corporate history as a city is only 
sixty years. Starting as a fur-trading center 
established by French Canadians, it later de- 
veloped into a lumbering and milling center, 
and directly following the saw-mill days the 
manufacture of furniture began. The manu- 
facture of furniture is widely known as the 
leading industry of the city, and it is esti- 
mated that about forty per cent. of the pop- 
ulation is directly dependent upon it. There 
are about forty furniture factories, most of 
them specializing on one or two lines, or on 
the furniture of a particular period. The 
allied industries, of which printing and en- 
graving is the most important, are the manu- 
facture of brass, woodworking and other ma- 
chinery of various kinds, tools, etc. There 
has also been developed in the last decade a 
very iarge textile industry. 

In the early days the making of cheap fur- 
niture prevailed, because the city was near 
the source of a cheap lumber supply. With 
the disappearance of the Michigan forests, 
however, the character of the industry 
changed by the emphasis being placed on 
high grade furniture, so that now much of 
the lumber is brought thousands of miles, a 
great deal of it coming from Liverpool, as a 
distributing center for the fine woods from 
Asia, Africa, Central and South America 
In order to overcome the handicap of freight 
charges the manufacturers soon recognized 
that they must devote their attention to de- 


veloping the artistic side of the industry, and 
this is done by the importation of men 
tramed and skilled in the art of design Lhe 
present and future prosperity of the industry 
in Grand Rapids depends largely on the ar 
tistic skill 
it does in Darmstadt for Germany. 


lhe Grand Rapids Public Library was es 


ot the furniture designer, just as 


tablished in 1871, and until 1903 it was man 
aged by a committee of the Board of Edu- 
cation as an essential part of the public 
In 1903 an act of the state leg 
islature placed the management of the library 


school system 


in the hands of a commission of five citizens 
elected at large, one each year, with the su- 
perintendent of schools ex-officio, making six 
in all 
body only, for the title to all the property 
is still vested in the Board of Education 
While the Library was under the manage- 
ment of the Board of Education, on one or 


This commission is an administrative 


two occasions there were members on that 
board who were much interested in technical 
education, and at the instance of one of these 
there was printed and widely distributed in 
1896 a special catalogue of the industrial 
books in the Library. 

One of the first acts of the new board, cre 
ated in 1903, was to adopt a plan for the de- 
velopment of the Library, which would soon 
move into the Ryerson Public Library build- 
ing, at that time, and perhaps even yet, with 
one or two possible exceptions, the largest 
and most costly public library building in 
any city of the size of Grand Rapids in 
America. There were seven items in this 
program: 


1. Development of a special historical col 
lection relating to Michigan. 

2. Patents and inventions 

3. Furniture and industrial art library 

4. Courses of free lectures 

5. Work for the blind 

6. Sunshine work 

7. School of design. 

Within a few years the first six items of 
this plan were in operation. The seventh, 
however, the school of design, is still in the 
future. It was the belief of the President 
of the Commmission, who outlined this plan, 
that the school of design should naturally 
grow out of a great industrial art library, 
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and that a library of books of this kind 
should be the center some day of a great 
school of furniture design. 

The three items in this program that re- 
late particularly to the subject under consid- 
eration to-night, I shall now take up. 


PATENTS AND INVENTIONS 


This is merely a collection, so far as we 
could build it, of all the publications of the 
United States Patent Office, with particular 
emphasis on the series of specifications and 
drawings of United States patents, along 
with general works on this subject. They 
are used almost entirely by inventors, and of 
course there are relatively few persons in 
the community engaged on work of this 
kind. Nevertheless, it is not unusual for a 
man to come daily for a week or more to 
work on some problem in this series of 
books. There are more than 1300 volumes in 
this collection. 


FURNITURE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 


Although a beginning had been made eight 
years before, the first great purchase for 
this collection was all the books on furniture 
and its allied arts (of which architecture is 
the chief), in the exhibition of the French 
booktrade at the St. Louis Exposition, in 
1904. I need hardly remind you that works 
of this character are usually expensive, a 
single volume often costing from $20 to $40. 
Since then additional books on these sub- 
jects have been purchased as fast as our 
funds would permit, the total amount ex- 
pended in the last six years being about 
$3000. While the books for the practical 
man, such as works on glue, varnish, finish- 
ing, wood and woodworking, etc., have not 
been neglected, most of these works are 
really not books for the average worker in 
the factory, but rather the fundamental books 
for the designer or the wood carver. There 
has been some criticism that the Library 
should spend public funds to such an extent 
for books which are used by relatively few 
readers, the claim being that the manufac- 
turers ought to buy their own books on this 
subject. We believe, however, that it is a 
legitimate function of a public library to 
build up a collection of books on an indus- 
try from which 4o per cent. of the population 
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gets its living even though it requires a con- 
siderable degree of training and skill to 
enable persons to use some of them. As a 
matter of fact these special books are used 
not only by manufacturers and designers in 
working out new problems and in develop- 
ing new designs, but they are also used quite 
extensively by a small number of ambitious 
young men who work in the factories, but 
who hope to develop themselves by training 
and study into designers. I know of a num- 
ber of instances of young men who have 
worked themselves up into fine positions by 
the aid of these books. They are also used 
by training classes in furniture design main- 
tained by the Y. M. C. A., and by students 
of a private school on that subject in the 
city. I might add here that the principal of 
this school believes that not more than one 
young man in a hundred in the factories has 
the mental and moral qualities that will see 
him through the discipline that is necessary 
to develop a furniture designer. 

Twice a year, during the months of July 
and January, the Library gives exhibitions 
of new things it has added on this subject, 
the books being displayed on tables, and some 
of the loose plates hung on the walls. The 
public generally is invited to these exhibi- 
tions and special notice of them is sent to 
those interested, mailing lists being kept up 
to date for this purpose. From one to two 
thousand persons usually visit these book and 
plate exhibits in the course of the month, 
many of them being young men from the 
factories. We believe that seeing these things 
will stimulate interest and we know that the 
exhibits help to spread a knowledge of the 
fact that such things are in the Library. In 
this same room other technical books and 
plates are shown for a month at a time at 
intervals during the year, with an occasional 
informal talk by some specialist, to which 
all persons known to be interested are spe- 
cially invited. 

I should have said before this that the 
Library in the purchase of these books is 
aided by a committee of three furniture de- 
signers appointed by the President of the 
Library Board. These men, while they ap- 
preciate the hard-headed, practical business 
side of manufacturing, also have, at the 
same time, every one of them, the training, 
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the feeling and the instincts of the artist. 
realizing that the production of furniture is 
really a fine art. 

Most of the expensive, large books on fur- 
niture that the Library has purchased are, 
therefore, for the specialist, or for the young 
man or student who hopes to become one; 
and I may say here that it is the ambition 
of the Library to make its collection in this 
department both the largest and the best 
in America, It has already become somewhat 
widely known. Recently a case came to my 
attention of a designer from a furniture fac- 
tory in another city who spent a month in 
Grand Rapids using our furniture books, and 
who finally carried off with him between five 
and six hundred sketches which he had made 
from them. Only last week a gentleman came 
from Germany to see it. 

While the Library has, thus far, had in 
mind mostly the specialist, it has not been 
unmindful of the man at the bench or the 
machine, who works by the hour or by the 
day. The ambitious shop men are gradually 
developing the ability to use the books for 
the specialist referred to, but it was to in- 
crease the use of a class of books less diffi- 
cult and more general that the Library has 
been purchasing and endeavoring to create an 
interest in such books as those published in 
the March bulletin under the heading “Books 
for the woodworker.” These deal with par- 
ticular phases of woodworking, and with the 
practical problems that have to do with the 
staining and varnishing of wood in the fin- 
ishing room, as well as the more elementary 
works, such as are used for manual training 
in the schools. 

The books on furniture are classified under 
“Fine arts,” and most of them are in the 
Reference department. Of books on furni- 
ture alone, we have over 300 volumes, ex- 
clusive of duplicates. The books on wood- 
working, etc., are classified under “Useful 
arts,” and are under this subject in the Cir- 
culating department of the Library, 2877 vol- 
umes. Last year the circulation (home use) 
of useful art books was 4636. This circula- 
tion was really produced by about 2000 vol- 
umes, for over 600 volumes did not go out 
once during the year. 

In developing an interest in technical books 
I believe that a most effective means for the 
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beginner is through the use of current peri- 
odicals. This feature of our work has been 
highly developed, and we have on file in our 
reading rooms of the Ryerson building and 
six branch libraries more than Soo different 
titles of current periodicals, and we pay in 
periodical subscriptions nearly $2000 a year. 
Of some of these we take 18 copies and of 
some of the technical ones as many as seven 
copies. The average number of readers in 
all our reading rooms is nearly tooo a day, 
and a very considerable proportion of this 
is due to the current periodicals. You may 
be interested to know how many periodicals 
(not including duplicates) we take on the 
subjects that might be regarded as more or 
less technical: 


TITLES 
Agriculture, including gardening, ct 5 
Architecture and building 19 
Domestic economy and cooker 12 
Engineering and machinery 31 
Furniture and wood work.. 24 
Mechanical trades....... 16 


Our effort has been to have represented 
in our periodical collection something on 
every profession, every business, and every 
trade and industry in the city. This is not 
quite true, in the case of several industries, 
for there was objection when it was sug 
gested that we add a periodical or two rep 
resenting the liquor trade and the tobacco 
trade. The January number of the Library's 
monthly bulletin always contains the list of 
periodicals for the year. It is issued in an 
edition of 4000 copies which are widely dis- 
tributed to the persons supposed to be inter- 
ested. In addition to this the monthly bul- 
letin is used for printing occasional lists on 
special subjects, which are also widely dis- 
tributed to those likely to be interested. We 
think that all these things help in getting 
the books before the people, and I may say 
right here that the greatest problem in this 
whole question of technical education through 
the Library is not so much the problem of 
getting the books—important as that is — 
but the problem of bringing the right man 
and the right book together 

A town is not safe because it has a sewer 
in every street, if the residents fail to con 
nect their houses with it. Likewise a library 
with the best collection of technical books in 
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the world will do nothing for the education 
of the people if the people and the books are 
not brought together. 

Che easiest thing to do to bring the man 
and the book together is first to place your 
technical books, or a selection of them, 
where people who come to the library will 
see them; the next thing is to have things 
doing at the library that will bring into it 
the uninitiated; but the most important 
thing is for the library to have on its staff 
persons who know both the books and the 
men, have a knowledge of the processes of 
manufacture, and what the men in the fac- 
tories really need. And here is where so 
many of our libraries fail—we do not have 
people equipped to give the service that is 
required. I have horrible recollections of 
some awful mistakes made by library work- 
ers who simply did not know the one hun- 
dredth part as much about a subject as the 
man they were endeavoring to “instruct.” 
And yet their attitude and manner was that 
of superiority; and this naturally is likely to 
be resented and to make the average working 
man feel that the library is not for him. 
Many public libraries (and I regret to say 
that Grand Rapids is not one of them) are 
overcoming this difficulty by employing li- 
brarians who have had a special technical 
education for this branch of library work. 


COURSES OF FREE LECTURES 


The Library gives from sixty to seventy 
free lectures in the winter, both at the Ry- 
erson building, and at the various branch 
libraries. Few of these, however, are on 
technical subjects, not because we would not 
like to give them, or because people would 
not be interested if they were properly pre- 
sented, but because we have found it almost 
impossible, with the funds available, to get 
speakers who can present such subjects in a 
Satisfactory way. The first, most important 
thing in conducting a series of free popular 
lectures is to get a speaker who does not talk 
over the heads of his hearers; and in this 
respect some of our lecturers have failed. 
Usually the men who have the practical tech- 
nical knowledge have not developed the abil- 
ity to talk before an audience—the mere 
thought of such a thing gives most of them 
pa There is a great field and a great 
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demand for men who can present a technical 
subject so that the average man will be in- 
terested and understand. To do this success- 
fully is really a great art and in a man like 
Huxley one of the marks of genius. A 
difficulty of this kind, however, ought not to 
exist in a city like Toronto, with its great 
educational institutions. You have the men 
with the technical knowledge, the men with 
the ability to speak, but I think you will 
find that most of these men will require 
training (if they have it not already) to pre- 
sent their subjects satisfactorily to the aver- 
age audience of intelligent workingmen. 

All our Library lectures are conducted as 
roads to books, and on the back of the an- 
nouncement slips for each lecture there 
is printed a selected list of books in the Li- 
brary relating to the lecture. It should be 
said, however, that some subjects will bring 
many persons to hear the lecture, but will 
develop few or no readers, while other lec- 
ture subjects will develop a great many read- 
ers. Of course much of this depends on 
the speaker and his method of presentation. 
We also find that there is a difference in 
this respect in different parts of the city with 
reference to the same lecture. A study of 
Holbrook’s American Lyceum of 75 years 
ago will be profitable in showing the limita- 
tions of the lecture as a means of educa- 
tion. 

During the last few years the Library has 
experimented with outlining courses of home 
reading for those who request them. This 
work has not been pushed, because we have 
not the time or equipment to develop it or 
take care of it properly; nevertheless, it has 
enabled us to feel our way, and to find out 
some things and get a better knowledge of 
the problem. I am inclined to think that 
the mere laying out of a course of reading, 
without following it up personally, is not 
likely to amount to much, except in a few 
individual cases. The social element is lack- 
ing and most persons need the stimulus 
which comes from friendly, personal relation, 
especially when the very act of reading is so 
difficult for so many. I think in most read- 
ing lists we make the mistake of naming too 
many books, The best plan, it seems to me, 
is to have a talk with your man and then 
recommend only two or three books. After 
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he has read those he can find his way much 
better than any librarian can tell him. 

For a number of years the Library has 
been getting the the 
grade schools the names and addresses of the 
boys and girls who leave school permanently 


from principals of 


These have been followed up 
with a little leaflet entitled “Don't be a 
quitter.” The “Quitter” leaflet tells the 
story of a friend of mine who has worked 


to go to work. 


his way up to a most important position in 
an electrical public service corporation 
through his study of the books and periodi- 
cals in a public library, endeavors to impress 
upon these young people the fact that they 
can continue their education through the Li- 
brary while they are at work, and emphasizes 
the fact that one can gain the knowledge and 
experience of others from books, thus mak- 
ing oneself more efficient, and therefore able 
to earn more money. The circular closes 
with an invitation to the librarian 
to talk over their own problems. Enough 
of these call to give one some personal in- 
sight into the difficulties under which they 

make themselves 
themselves and to 


call on 


endeavoring to 
both to 


labor in 
more valuable 
their employers. 

The thing that has impressed me most in 
these interviews is the fact that so many of 
the boys and girls are going out from our 
schools with a very limited reading power. | 
mean by this that their school work has 
not given them the ability to get ideas readily 
from the printed page. This is a most seri- 
ous handicap, and it is one of the most 
difficult things that the Library has to deal 
with in endeavoring to increase the use of its 
technical books. Personally, I feel that the 
schools have failed in their most important 
work when they turn out any boy or girl 
at the age of fourteen or more who cannot 
get ideas readily from the printed page. For 
this reason library work with children has a 
most important bearing on this whole sub- 
ject, and therefore the library cannot begin 
too early to get hold of the boys and girls 
in school. That this phase of library work 
is worth while for its influence on the school 
another paper 
that is another 


work alone I discussed in 
within the but 
story and does not belong here 
A word about technical books 


past year, 


Too many 
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of them are written from the point of view 
of the needs of the higher technical school, 
often by college professors, who do not un 
derstand the problem of the worker whose 
formal education stopped at the eighth grade 
our 
schools understand this problem better, and 
that 1s often their books are the 
best for a large class of readers. The writ 


or before Some ot correspondence 


why so 
ers of technical books can learn much from 
the experience of the correspondence schools. 

In Grand Rapids system of 
travelling libraries some of go 
Most employers do not care to 


we have a 


which into 
factories 
assume the responsibility for the books while 
in their charge. We have suc 
cessful when this work is handled by the 
Y. M. C. A. or the Y. W. C. A. in the fa 
tory. 

You might gather from the foregoing 
the Public Library of Grand Rapids has done 
a good deal in the way of encouraging tech 


been most 


that 


nical education. Let me now show by fig 
ures how little we really have done, except 
that we have helped occasionally the excep- 
tional man. According to the report of the 
State Labor Department for 1910 (including 
women and girls, 3765) there were employed 
in the factories of Grand Rapids 24,793 peo 
ple. Of this number nearly 700 were em- 
ployed in office work, so that those engaged 
in the industrial work is a little over 24,000, 
or over 2000 more persons than are enrolled 
as cardholders in the Library. The number 
of people in the city eligible to become card 
holders is over 80,000. Of our cardholders 
half are children, and half of 
the remaining ones are women, so that there 
are only about 5500 male adults who ar 
Of these a large proportion are 
Therefore of 


say, 11,000, 


cardholders 
business and professional men 
the nearly and 
years old who are workers im the factories, 


21,000 men boys over 16 
only about 2000, or 10 per cent., are card 
holders. Of course some of these use the 
Library occasionally through cards held by 
their wives or children, and especially the 
reading rooms, where cards are not required 


Among the so-called learned professions the 


Library has enrolled as cardholders about 
75 per cent. 
How many people the correspondence 


schools are reaching in our city I do not 
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know, but I understand from the local repre- 
sentative of one of them that his office en- 
rolled over 2000 students in the last eight 
years in the city of Grand Rapids alone. The 
average tuition fee in this school are a little 
over $70, so that this one school has taken 
from the city in eight years about $150,000. 
At the present time this school has between 
150 and 160 students enrolled from Grand 
Rapids and between 800 and 1000 in West- 
ern Michigan. In one of the smaller cities 
of Michigan where the public library has thus 
far been able to do little in the purchase of 
technical books, there are more persons en- 
rolled in this school_than in Grand Rapids. 
If this school had the same proportional 
enrollment in Grand Rapids as in the smaller 
city the workingmen of the Furniture City 
would be paying this one school on such an 
enrollment over $32,000 instead of less than 
$11,000 as at present. This is in no sense 
a disparagement of the school, for I feel 
sure that nearly every man is getting the full 
worth of his money. About two-thirds of the 
men who enroll in this school complete the 
course, the company maintaining a force of 
three or four men in Grand Rapids to give 
the men who get stuck the personal attention 
they need. A gentleman who conducts an- 
other of these schools tells me that he always 
figures on 75 per cent. of those who enroll 
dropping out before they complete the course. 
This school has no offices around the country 
to give the men personal attention. If it 
were possible to get all the facts for the 
city of Grand Rapids I feel sure that the 
workers to-day are paying out of their own 
pockets for technical education every year 
more than the city pays for the maintenance 
of its public library. When workingmen will 
spend their hard earned dollars in this way 
it is a demonstration of their intense interest 
in technical education. The general public, 
however, has not yet waked up to this 
fact. 

In the United States during the last few 
years we have been hearing a good deal 
about conservation. We have been a grossly 
extravagant people, and are beginning to feel 
the pinch from wasting our natural resources, 
Conservation, however, means not only the 
preserving of unused natural resources, but 
also the developing to a better or a more 


economic purpose the resources that are now 
being used. 

The greatest natural resources of any 
country is its men and women, and this fact 
we have not yet fully realized. This means 
not only that we must conserve the life and 
health of the people, but also that we must 
develop to a greater degree the efficiency of 
the people. For a community to have its 
men and women pursue their daily work 
under conditions which exhaust their physical 
and mental vitality long before they are 


, Sixty years old is nothing less than crime, 


for it is a crime to scrap human beings. For 
a community to have thousands of men and 
women, because of lack of knowledge, train- 
ing and skill, to have a productive capacity 
of less than half of that of other people in 
the same community is no less a criminal 
waste of its resources. There is no more 
important economic, and social problem for 
any city to attack than that of increasing the 
productive capacities of the masses of its 
people —a problem that is made more diffi- 
cult because there is tied up with it the 
whole question of the distribution of the pro- 
ducts of labor. 

Earlier in this paper I stated that there 
were nearly 25,000 persons employed in the 
factories of Grand Rapids. What would it 
mean to that city if the productive power of 
these people could be increased by so much 
as only 25 cents a day, say within the next 
three years? I think you will agree with 
me that it would not be an impossible thing 
to increase the average productive power of 
the whole community by that amount, for 
hundreds of individuals will increase their 
productive capacity several times that much 
within the next three years. For Grand 
Rapids it would mean that there would be 
added from this one source nearly $2,000,000 
a year, or more than the total amount of 
money raised for all purposes by taxation. 
If raising the general level of intelligence 
can be made to mean more than the wiping 
out of all taxes for state, county and muni- 
cipal purposes, we begin to realize what un- 
developed possibilities there are around and 
about us. 

Perhaps I can bring out this point better 
by another illustration. The city of Scran- 
ton, Pa, is built on one of the richest 
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rhe 
coal deposit under the public library property 
of that city is valued at $1000 for the mining 
rights alone. If a similar deposit to the one 
that library the 
city of Grand Rapids the value of this natural 
resource dol- 
would be immensely 
city, and the unde- 
veloped productive power of our own people 


deposits of anthracite coal in the world. 


under were under whole 


would be over thirty million 
lars. Such a deposit 


prized by any yet in 
at the low average of only 25 cents a day, 
have a_ natural times 
greater than the rich coal deposit of Scran- 
ton, for that can be and will be exhausted, 
while the increased power of our people may 
be made to produce many times thirty mil- 
lions ot dollars in the lifetime of a single 


we resource many 


man, and so continues generation after gen- 
eration. 

Our states and cities are spending mil- 
lions of dollars on schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, in order to develop the exceptional 
man. The developing of the exceptional man 
is important, but we have too long neglected 
The time demands that 
more attention should be paid to raising 
the average level. It is not possible for all 
men to become designers, superintendents, 
managers, captains of industry, etc., but it is 
possible for all men to increase their effi- 
ciency, their productive power, in the work 
which they may be doing by the use of books 
in our libraries; and I plead for this in- 
creased efficiency not only for the sake of the 
community, but especially for the sake of 
the individual average man. 

But more important than the social and 
the economic value of increased efficiency 
is the spiritual significance of bringing a 
wider intelligence into the grinding routine 
our factory machine 


the average man. 


of much of modern 
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specialization. It jrudgery that kills ¢ 


soul, but drudgery the work, but 
toward the 


annot 


rather in the attitud 
ork, because s« us 
Only 
team work, 


the wl 


mwicdge, tie 


that we may 
pression, joy im the 
self; and ti 


one’s 
great end of all 
library in the very - of its work relates 
itself to the 


more 


and it can do no 
than to 


of life; 


for 


whole 
important thing society 
bring this larger vision into the minds and 
the this, more than a 


production will 


hearts of people, for 


mere increase in 

make for happiness 
I can only urge the Ontario Library As 

study and efforts 


seciation to continue its 


to solve this problem along the lines it has 
mapped out 
the Library let us never get the idea that 
the the effi 
ciency of the worker is the entire solution 
of the problem. We that 
back of our industries, and more important 
than our industries, are men; and that it 1s 
not great factories, commerce, money and all 


But in all this work through 


mere increasing of industrial 


must recognize 


that, that brings happiness to the individual 
or greatness to the state Therefore, as lh 
brarians let us administer our books so that 
they shall make all men more skilful in deal- 
ing with things, but at the same time, let 
us ever, always and forever, remember that 
hearts 
the 
that 


it’s the quality of men’s minds, and 
and not the 
magnitude of the things they 


make a city great and life on earth worth 


and souls, abundance or 


reate, 


while 


THE LIBRARY AS A FORM OF EXTENSION WORK * 


By Honoraste Davin C. Barrow, Chancellor of the University of Georgia 


Ir gives me great pleasure to greet the 
members of this association. The university 
is in touch with the life of the state, and 
is glad to have any citizens come into its 


*Read before the Georgia Library 
Atkens, April 18, 1911. 


Association, 


life and show an interest in its work and 


take advantage of its opportunities 
Moreover, the university is the state pet 

forming educational functions and all of those 
10 share in the state in the univer 


I share 
It is with pleasure that those of 
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who are, more or less, in charge here give 
an account of our stewardship to the people 
of the state. 

To this library association, I am not mere- 
ly the individual in charge, offering to the 
owner the and advantage of his be- 
longings; nor am I simply the steward in 
charge rendering an account of service per- 
formed. 

The library has been truly called the “heart 
of the university,” and I feel primarily to you 
librarians a gladness from the heart that 
you are with us. 

You who are engaged in this work are and 
must be engaged in our work, in our best 
and most pleasant work. Let me illustrate 
in an every day way. A student enters upon 
the planning of a debate or the construction 
of an essay. He is not grinding out an as- 
signed task, he is engaged in an attractive 
pursuit and his heart is in the work. He 
comes to the library to seek his heart’s de- 
sire and he finds it. It is here that he secures 
the material for his success, here he gets 
the inspiration to make the effort. Truly the 


use 


library is the heart of the university. 
Again, from the library there go forth 


streams of life into every branch and part 
of the university. Literature, history, lan- 
guage, science, are fed from this central 
source. And just as the heart in the body 
feeds each limb and portion of the body, so 
the heart in the university feeds each mem- 
ber of its body. The hand from which the 
heart is separated will perish. The member 
of the university who cuts himself off from 
the heart of the university may take warn- 
ing. 

Truly your work is that which gives life 
to the university and may be made to ele- 
vate life everywhere. 

It has seemed to me that a librarian would 
be the most constant of friends. A book 
never deceives one who knows it. It has 
no moods and tempers. As it delighted you 
before, it gives you the same welcome again. 
These constant friends! 

The book does not intrude. You know the 
book agent is the most anomalous personage 
in the world. Using the modest, amiable, un- 
obtrusive book, as an excuse for violent and 
forcible entrance, and insistence beyond 
limit. How the books must grieve to be 
thus mishandled! 
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You who associate with these constant, 
modest, attractive books, and acquire their 


characteristics are doubly welcome for your 


own sakes. 

I have given myself a subject and it has 
been recorded on the program. I wish that 
1 had not done this because having started 
to expatiate on librarians, I find the subject 
so much more attractive than extension 
work. I have never happened to meet a li- 
brarian who was a commonplace person. 
Each one whom I have known possessed 
some peculiar charm, 

Nor does there seem a class charm—ex- 
cept it may be that grace and quiet which 
comes to them from the familiar association 
with the recorded best of all ages. 

But I must to my subject. I find that in 
many states there are library commissions 
whose duty it is to spread the love and 
knowledge of books throughout the land. We 
have such a commission in Georgia. Our 
Georgia law provides; 

1. That five persons are to be appointed 
who will serve three years, annually elect 
chairman and secretary. 

2. Give advice, send members to aid in or- 
ganizing, make biennial reports to the gov- 
ernor., 

3. Be it further enacted that no member 
of this commission nor the secretary shall 
receive any compensation for service or trav- 
elling expenses as a member of this commis- 
sion, nor shal! the state pay any expenses 
whatever that may be incurred in any way 
by this commission. 

Under our constitution it may not be legal 
to appropriate money to this commission. I 
presume it is not. Now, to run a commis- 
sion without an appropriation is like fishing 
in deep water without a sinker on your line. 
You cannot obtain good results. I am glad, 
however, that we have this commission, and 
I hope we shall find some way to weight 
the line. 

I desire to express the admiration which 
all of us must feel for those faithful lovers 
of the gospel of books, who have sought to 
spread libraries through the land without 
any financial backing. 

It seems that a sum of money given to the 
commission, the interest of which could be 
used to advance library extension work, would 
be fruitful beyond counting. 
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Unless such gift could be obtained I see 
only other line of support, and that 
would be through the university, the com- 
special board, under 


one 


mission 
the trustees. 
accomplished, through that saving clause in 
the constitution, it the 
power of human intelligence to compute. 
Speaking of library commissions generally, 


serving as a 
How great has been the good 


will never be in 


it appears that they assist in various ways. 
Those most commonly named are: 

1. Advisory work. 

. Instruction. 

. Organizing. 

Travelling libraries, 
School libraries. 

I believe the secretary of the Georgia 
Commission, if located here, might give some 
portion of time to the university library and 
operating with the other agencies of the uni- 
versity, probably with the work in secondary 
education, as this work is most nearly re- 
lated to the towns, might advise and assist 
these towns in organizing libraries. 

As to instruction, we can do that through 
our summer school. 

As to travelling libraries — unless there be 
money to buy books and money to ship books, 
I do not see any great opportunity along 
this line. I am advised of the excellent 
service by Mrs. Heard and we are all glad 
to pay her honor for this service. 

The state seems powerless to aid in this 
work unless it is recognized as proper ex- 
tension work for the university. 

The law authorizing towns to establish li- 
braries and support them is good and we 
should endeavor to see that its opportunities 
are made available. Perhaps I would do well 
to leave to those more familiar with the 
work these questions of organization, and 
management of city libraries. 

I have seen one really old book. It was 
made of clay, bound in clay, and was about 
the size of a medium Georgia biscuit, only 
more of a prolate than oblate spheroid. The 
distinguished and wealthy gentleman to 
whom it belonged, told me that it came from 
the library in Ur of the Chaldees and that it 
was placed in that library long before 
Abraham was born and set forth on his wan- 
derings over the face of the earth. He had 
procured the services of a scholar of olden 
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languages to read the inscription on the back, 
but was not willing to destroy his treasure 
to discover its inner contents 

No doubt some of you have seen many such 
treasures. 
old 


widespread. We must not be so carried away 


Chis library work is very and very 
with new endeavors as to neglect this means 
of knowledge, and of the spreading of knowl 
edge, which goes back to Ur of the Chal- 
dees—and beyond. Mr. Carnegie was go 
ing back to a old form 
work when he gave his money to library 
buildings. 


very of extension 
My only fear is that we are in 
danger of having the proportion between the 
buildings and the books, somewhat like the 
proportion of sack to Falstaff’s 


bread in 
meal. 

All 
men happier — that is, 


intended to make 


the 


extension work is 


this is ultimate 
end, 

Popular lectures on hygiene by experts are, 
primarily, intended to avoid sickness and se 
cure health. 

The country-wide work in agriculture is 
primarily intended to 
the blades of 
grew before. 
supplies of food and raiment, how to supply 
the wants of the ever increasing millions of 
earth. But the ultimate end is to produce 
human happiness by supplying human needs. 
This is the end of 


teach men how to 


grow two grass where one 


How to increase the yields for 


Means to happiness. 
our extension work, 

Now it has 
are means by 
valuable 


that libraries 
this 


seemed to me 


which we may convey 


which 


make men healthy, wealthy, clothed, fed 


will 
For 
example, the book warns against the deadly 


practical knowledge 


house fly — not perhaps so vividly as Osler’s 
startling saying that typhoid fever is spread 
by “fingers, flies and fools,” but much more 
fully and constantly. And so the book and 
bulletin and agricultural journal have enlight 
ened many a farmer, given increased yield 
and consequent happiness 

I mention these details to show how books, 
which all lines of 
Let us say the 


libraries, are means by 


extension can be carried on 
book and the lecturer 

But 
brary 


the li 
source of a 
Let health be 


there is something more in 


There is an original 


very high form of happiness 
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gone and how often has the book given hap- 
piness to the invalid. 

I am afraid this is so commonplace that 
it was never worth saying, but I am quite 
clear that I see in the library not only a 
method of communicating valuable informa- 
tion for the relief and happiness of mankind, 
but also a direct source of happiness, a so- 
lace, an uplifting influence, yes» an uplifting 
force. 

The library is limited in its scope only 
by its finances. It is capable of reaching all 
who read or can procure some one to read 
for them, 

It is varied in its scope. The same lec- 
turer would hardly venture to deal with laws 
of health, home economics, cloth sampling 
and judging, chicken raising, cotton culture, 
good government —and thousand and one 
topics which good people who have mastered 
the topic, explain to those who have not so 
mastered; but the same library will afford 
this information on everyone of these sub- 
jects and the same librarian can give out this 
iuformation to each one who seeks it. Not 
only so, but the lecturer himself can come 
and get more than any one of his hearers. 
In our library we find the professor and the 
freshman each getting something from its 
treasures 

Of course we must continue to inform by 
lectures those who cannot or do not read, 
but we must also learn this more perfect 
way. 

I recorded a resolution that I would not 
hold up other sections in this talk, but in a 
certain extremely cold and barren little state, 
where education has been well advanced, 
nearly every single town has its library, near- 
ly every one. You see, the people can read 
and they do read. 

We must take this work up in Georgia, 
and let the library create the desire for 
knowledge, and satisfy the desire thus 
created. 

Libraries will help the cause of education 
and education will create a demand for li- 
braries. 

More than one hundred years ago, when 
Old College was being built a young car- 
penter named Jett Thomas was engaged as 
the contractor. He naturally formed an ac- 
quaintance with the president, Dr. Josiah 
Meigs. Dr. Meigs loaned him books and 
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directed his reading. It was a rather re 
markable instance of library extension work 
though neither President Meigs nor Jett 
Thomas would have called it by that name 

The man was powerfully awakened. He 
died in 1817. But in that short time h: 
achieved distinction as a soldier in the Indian 
wars, became known as an able and patriotic 
citizen and the legislature honored him by 
giving his name to one of the counties of 
our state, the form of memorial by which 
we perpetuate the fame of those who have 
rendered signal service to the common- 
wealth. A man and a book made an exten- 
sion department to the university. 

I hope I may be pardoned for a story of 
personal work. For some years I was super- 
intendent of a Sunday-school in a farm vil- 
lage four miles east of Athens. Now | will 
not attempt to run any kind of a school 
without a library. I had a very faithful 
young man as librarian and the library be- 
came very popular. My friends were kind 
and I made a fairly readable collection of 
books. I know I gathered a great many 
volumes of excellent magazines. They were 
read to pieces. It was a successful venture 
in library extension work. It is rather re- 
markable how many teachers, trained nurses 
and young people engaged in other lines of 
work requiring more or less of skill and 
education, went out from that village Sun- 
day-school. I believe that all of them were 
better and happier for the light which came 
into their lives through that small collection 
of well used books. 

I have thought that if a man should be 
buried at the scene of his best work, then I 
would find my last resting place at this vil- 
lage church, where I had spread some happi- 
ness by enlarging the use of books. 

In spite of Byron’s gibe, I will close with 
Southey’s beautiful lines : 


“Go, little book, from this my solitude! 
I cast thee on the waters, go thy ways 
And if, as I believe, thy vein be good, 
The world will find thee after many days.” 


We Methodists must exhort, and may I 
add, Methodist like, one word of exhorta- 
tion: 

How much of good one little book hath wrought, 
How much of wisdom and of blessing brought 


To make this book, I have no gift nor art, 
But I may send, and bless some waiting heart 
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LIBRARY 
By Gerorce E 
one of the 


has grown to be 


PUBLICITY 
greatest powers in the modern world of busi- 


ness. By its printed word hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women are being made to 
think, swayed, compelled to go and to do 

Manufacturers and merchants regard it as 
indispensable in the promotion of their busi- 
ness. The advertising appropriation is one 
of the most conspicuous items in the annual 
budget of the twentieth century business 
house. 

Political parties have learned that, in addi- 
tion to the oceans of publicity given them by 
the party press, it pays them to buy advertis- 
ing space to place before all the people their 
platforms and their reasons why. 

Street railway companies use large display 
advertisements to educate their patrons on 
many points in the service, to correct mis- 
understandings, to explain the object of cer- 
tain rules, to persuade passengers to be care- 
ful when conditions are unavoidably danger- 
ous and to induce those who are disposed to 
be annoyed to consider the company’s side of 
the matter 

Humane societies in some large cities use 
newspzpers and posters very effectively to 
educate the public. Much good has undoubt- 
edly been accomplished along these lines by 
publicity. 

Now, is there any reason why the public 
library should not employ this great modern 
promotion power in the furtherance of its 
work? Is it net true that this great work is, 
in a measure, a struggle against indifference, 
misunderstanding and Many 
times you say to yourselves, “If people only 
understood the work.” “If the public only 
knew.” 

Explain it to them. Tell them; and in the 
telling and explaining employ the same means 
that the manufacturer, the merchant and the 
politician have learned never fails when sup- 


ignorance ? 


ported by facts 

Publicity may be accomplished by the 
spoken word of one to another —the most 
effective of methods, but too slow and im- 
possible in larger communities. 

The written and signed letter is also effec- 
tive, but hardly practical. 


Scroccir, Tor 
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PUBLICITY 


nto, Canada 
The printed booklet or circular mailed to 


specific addr metimes accomplishes 


when distributed in other ways, little 
the 

quickest and best means of publicity 


much 
[he newspaper is at once cheapest, 
The newspaper reaches everybody in the 
community 
In considering publicity for the public li 
brary we must 


What 


everybody in 


inquire : 
is its constituency? The answer 1s 
the 


distinction as to 


community, without any 


race, creed, color, social, 
other this 


Isn’t it true that many in 


financial or any status. Is gen- 
erally accepted ? 
every community misunderstand the public 
library by thinking that it the 
board, or to the librarian, or to the rich, or 
to the educated. That it is an institution in 
tended as a retreat for the the 
erudite, all right for students, lawyers, physi 
cians and clergymen, but no place for the 
daughters or his 


belongs to 


aged and 


mechanic or laborer, his 
sons 

Publicity is the only means of correcting 
such misconceptions. Use it. Tell 
Make it plain that the public library belongs 
That it is planned for com 

Tell them again and again 
such false 


numbers 


them. 


to everybody 

mon ownership 
till you forever obliterated 
ideas—till your public 
among its daily visitors representatives from 
Persistent 


have 
library 


every home in your community 
publicity will accomplish it 

Is everybody in your community thoroughly 
familiar with the purposes of the public li- 
brary and alive to the opportunities it pre- 
sents? 

Systematic publicity should be employed to 
make known what the public library provides 

Take a leaf out of the book 
Ad 


earnest, 


for every one 
of your most successful retail merchant 
Use 


compelling copy, reminding the reader of his 


vertise your business plain, 
needs and suggesting just how the public li 


Tell of the 


opportunities for recreation the library pre 


brary is equipped to supply them 


rks of fiction, travel, picture 
of the pleasant hours 


sents in its w 
books, magazines, etc. ; 
all may enjoy if they will but permit the li 
brary to share with them its wealth of good 
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things; if they will but come and help them- 
selves at your table so bountifully spread for 
their delectation. 

Publicity is necessary to emphasize the op- 
portunities presented by the public library to 
those who wish to increase their efficiency; 
those who seek after improvement in their 
trades or professions. Free use of these 
technical books means much to many a young 
man and should be one of the public library’s 
strongest features, especially in the larger 
towns and cities. 

The correspondence schools have reaped an 
enormous harvest from these young men who 
are ambitious to-rise in the world and willing 
to spend their nights in study to improve 
their efficiency and fit themselves for better 
positions. Have you ever read an advertise- 
ment of any of these correspondence schools? 
Splendid copy it is. The results have been 
simply wonderful. Young men have been, by 
this publicity alone, persuaded to save up 
and send away to men whom they have never 
seen sums ranging from $75 up for technical 
text-books and instruction how to use them. 

Surely the public library, right at home, 
equipped with just as good books and in 
charge of a trained librarian, can by proper 
publicity induce these young men to step 
inside a door which they pass every day and 
avail themselves of the splendid means there- 
in provided for their self-improvement in 
their trades and professions. 

The fact that more of them do not seem 
to understand what they are missing is the 
best proof that the library has been hiding 
its light under a bushel. 

Much might be accomplished by the judi- 
cious use of publicity in pointing out to those 
who wish for self-improvement along the 
lines of general culture the privilege they 
have of reading the history, essays, poetry, 
etc., which the library contains. This is a 
class which carefully prepared publicity is 
certain to attract, and the usefulness of the 
libary in the community can thus be increased. 

The merchant has his shop window, in 
which he displays his wares to those who 
may have to pass his place of business. 
Knowing by experience the value of sugges- 
tion, he changes his window almost daily, 
and many a sale is made to those who never 
knew they needed the article bought, until it 
caught their eye in the window display. To 
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reach those who may not pass his shop and 
see his window he employs the advertise- 
ment, generally illustrated, always attractive, 
always suggestive, and in this way he creates 
a desire to have, resulting in a visit, an in- 
quiry, an inspection, a sale. 

Now the library, with its magnificent stores 
and treasures, finds the shop window impos- 
sible. Publicity is the only method of creat- 
ing a desire in the minds of the public to 
share in the enjoyment of this storehouse of 
good things. They want them, but they don’t 
know it, till they are told about them. Im- 
mediately a desire is born. They need them, 
and they soon find their way to the library. 

Publish as full a list as space and means 
will permit of the riches contained in your 
storehouse. Tell of the books of all kinds, 
the reference books, the general literature, 
the fiction, the books for boys and girls. 

Tell of the pamphlets on all kinds of sub- 
jects. Tell of the magazines and periodicals, 
and of their articles on current topics and the 
most recent subjects which are presently en- 
gaging the attention of thinking people the 
world over. Tell of the indexes to both 
books and periodicals, which make it pos- 
sible to locate the particular good thing 
sought, almost immediately and without fum- 
bling. 

In the cities and larger towns employing 
trained attendants, something should be told 
of their efficiency as guides in this wonder- 
land, and the fact that they are at the service 
of every one requiring counsel or direction, 
to the end that the most hesitating man or 
woman or the most timid child may, with 
confidence, approach for the first time. 

Display your wares as does the successful 
merchant and the results will not disappoint 
you. 

Gocd advertising is never boastful. There 
is nothing in the right kind of advertising 
out of harmony with modesty. There is 
nothing either objectionable or doubtful in 
the modern promotion publicity. If you are 
equipped to do a great educational work in 
your community, it is your duty to let all the 
people know it. They may find it out in time 
without the aid of publicity, but it will be a 
long time. Shorten up the period of misun- 
derstanding, indifference and ignorance. Give 
your library a chance to rise as soon as pos- 
sible to its maximum of usefulness. 
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Publicity may have another field of useful 
ness to the public library in helping to supply 
its needs. Perhaps you need: 

More money for maintenance; 

More buildings: 

A better class of library workers, and a 
more enlightened public opinion behind 
the library and the library boards 


How are you going to let all this be known 
in the quarters from which you have reason 
to expect the greatest things, if not by a judi- 
cious use of publicity? 

I am convinced that when the work of the 
library is being pushed out to reach and in- 
fluence, as is aimed at, every individual and 
every home; when the work is more thor- 
oughly understood and its scope more accu- 
rately comprehended, that financial support 
will be forthcoming in a measure that will be 
surprising. 

Few voluntarily push their investigations 
into any public matter of this kind far enough 
to get the correct estimate of its importance. 
Most of the public have to be led and en- 
couraged by the pioneers. Much of such 
work is dene personally, but more educa- 
tional work can be accomplished in a month 
by systematic advertising than in years of 
personal effort. Many more capable men and 
women will be attracted to the service. 


WAYS AND MEANS 


Advertising costs money. Because of the 
fact that the newspaper men are and always 
have been conspicuously earnest library 
workers themselves, much publicity has been 
given to the work of the public library with- 
out money and without price. Much will 
still be secured in the same way. 

However, I have always been puzzled to 
understand why this should be expected of 
a newspaper publisher. He has com- 
modity to sell—space. He makes his 
ing and any little savings which, if fortunate, 
he may accumulate, through the sale of this 
one commodity. Because he is an ardent 
library worker and generous supporter, why 
should he be expected to give free of charge 
of his only means of revenue? These re- 
marks do not, of course, apply to editorials, 
or interesting news items, but to the space 
used in publicity with a purpose such as we 
have been discussing. 

Perhaps the newspaper men will not thank 


one 
liv- 
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me for expressing my personal views on this 
matter, and | that what | 
will not be misunderstood, I am not presum 
when | 


safe in 


trust have said 


ng to speak for the enter this 
protest. I think I 


that the 


press 


mild am Saving 


press of Canada has been, and al- 


ways will be erous as any other pro- 


as gen 


fession, in the support of the public library, 
or of any other movement in the direction of 
public education, for the all the 
But there does seem to exist in the 
that in 


promo 


welfare of 
people 
minds of many good people an idea 


giving of his space liberally, for the 


tion of this or any other public movement, he 


is doing nothing more than is his duty, 
indeed his privilege, and that he should be 
thankful to be allowed to do so. What other 
profession is so regarded? Does your law- 
ver who is friendly give his legal services 
free? Your landlord, if your library is in 
rented premises, may be strong for the li- 
brary, but he is hardly expected to allow you 
free. And I 


publisher for the 


to occupy your rooms, rent 
think you should pay the 
space you use to proclaim to the readers of 
this paper your aims, your claims, your pur 
poses, your plans, your needs, your advan 
desires, intentions ; 


tages, space 


used as it should be to create a better un 


your your 
derstanding between the public and their lt 
brary, to increase the populartiy of the in 
stitution and to push its work outward and 
onward to reach all classes and conditions, 
extending its sphere of usefulness and gen- 
erally promoting its interests 

What is 

Funds with which to purchase 

An organization to prepare copy and ar- 


needed ? 

publicity ; 
range for its timely publication 

The annual budget of every public library 
appropriation for publici 
It may 
not 


should contain an 
ty, in addition to that for printing 
but start it and do 
It is rather an in 
placed, will 


be small or great, 
regard it as an expense 
vestment which, if properly 
bring you rich returns 

A central organization might be created 


from the membership of this association to 


prepare copy along general lines for use in 
All such gen 


the several towns and cities 
changed to 


ana 


should, of course, be 
to local 


eral copy 


conform needs and conditions 


would of necessity be very general in char 


acter And right here may I be permitted 
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tu suggest that this very general kind of ad- 
vertising much. 
Far better and more effective is the specific 
advertisement prepared for a specific purpose. 
For instance, the librarian in Peterborough 
that, although the library is well 
equipped with technical books, those who 
might be expected to take advantage of this 
A general ad- 


copy seldom accomplishes 


finds 


do not seem to be doing so. 
and others 


inserted in 


advising artisans 
to read such books might be 
The Review, The Examiner and The Times 
But if a specific advertise- 


vertisement 


and help some. 
ment something like this were printed, results 
would be more quickly apparent. 

“There are 79 woodworkers in Peterbor- 
ough, every one of whom should know that 
in the Peterborough Public Library we have 
at your service, free of charge: Woodwork- 
ixg, by Woods; Joining, by Joint; The Mas- 
ter Carpenter, by Carp., and 47 other inter- 
esting and highly instructive works on wood- 
working in all branches written by practical 
men. 

You will surely find in them some valuable 
suggestion which will repay you for the time 
spent in their company. The Peterborough 
Public Library belongs to you. (Open 10:00 
a.m. to 10:00 p.m.) (Catalog free.)” 40 
lines. Once only. (Never repeat an advt.) 
A similar one for machinists, electrical work- 
ers, ete. 

This is not intended as a sample adver- 
tisement. I am aware that in itself it is im- 
perfect, but I am simply quoting it as an 
illustration of localized copy written for a 
specific purpose, as the necessity arises, and 
always more effective than any general ad- 
vertisement could be. 

Whether you do much or little in the way 
of publicity, do it systematically. Don’t shoot 
without taking aim. Don’t waste your am- 
munition trying to bring down everything you 
see and want, with one shot or with the same 
sized ammunition. 

Conditions differ so widely that it is hard 
to speak in any but very general terms. 
A publicity plan prescribed for Toronto 
could scarcely be modified to fit Barrie. 

Therefore I think it should be the business 
of a committee of one or two to confer with 
the librarian constantly and prepare and pub- 


dignified, restrained, truthful 
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earnest, 
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statements about the library and its advan- 
tages, being careful to talk only one thing 
at a time, and addressing each advertisement 
to the particular class of people who need 
the treatment 

Apply publicity force to the class you need 
to reach and when you need to reach them. 
For instance, your purpose of providing tech- 
nical books for increasing the efficiency of 
tradesmen may be accomplished satisfactori- 
ly, and that department of your library work 
may be performing well its function in the 
life of your community, while at the same 
time you are disappointed at the number who 
are using the books meant for recreation — 
fiction, travel, etc. This is the time to talk 
(in your publicity space of course) of the 
pleasant hours that may be spent in com- 
pany with the authors of such books —the 
delightful journeys that may be taken in leis- 
ure hours with the world’s great travellers, 
etc. 

We compel, by law, the attendance of chil- 
dren at school, and while we cannot compel 
them nor their parents to use the library by 
act of Parliament, we can, nevertheless, com- 
pel them just as certainly by proper publicity. 
Tell them why. Give them reasons. They 
are indifferent or uninformed, perhaps un- 
willing, but always reachable. Make them 
willing. Every successful advertisement does 
this and more, for it not only brings the 
indifferent and unwilling, but makes them 
pay out money. You offer your advantages 
free of charge. 

Never scold. Never entreat. Suggest. 
Hold the library up and turn it round so 
that all may see all its treasures. 

Perhaps I have gone too far. I live in an 
atmosphere of advertising and can’t help be- 
lieving in it. I have never seen truthful, 
scientific advertising fail. If your advertise- 
ment promises more than you can give when 
called upon, of course you'll fail. But if you 
confine yourself to the truth and tell it with 
dignity and restraint, being always mindful 
to keep your institution up to or above the 
standard of your advertisements, you cannot 
fail to accomplish that which you have set 
out to do. 

I sincerely hope that in all this there may 
be some thought or suggestion of practical 
value to your association. 
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DEDICATION OF THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Tue dedication of the New York Public 
Library was held at two o'clock on Tuesday 
afternoon, May 23, 1911. To this opening 
ceremony about five hundred guests had been 
invited, and soon after one o’clock people 
began to file through the throng surrounding 
the street steps and lining the curbs on 
both sides of the avenue. Four large flags 
were hung at the entrance, the city and state 
flags in the center, the national on each side. 
This, in truth, was symbolic of the occasion, 
for not only were the federal and state gov- 
ernments represented, but the library world 
also counted its national, state and city 
heads. 

The main entrance hall had been arranged 
in the form of a semi-circle, the central 
rear archway being hung with tapestry of 
old rose, in front of which was built a tem- 
porary platform. Over this was a sheaf of 
American flags, with the flag of the city of 
New York between them. 

At two o'clock the hall had almost filled. 
The north stairway was entirely occupied 
by members of the library staff. The 
southern stairway was kept open, and as 
the orchestra, placed in the gallery just above 
the platform, started the “Star Spangled 
Banner” and the gathering arose, Dr. Billings 
and Mr. Anderson slowly led the distin- 
guished party to the platform. Following 
them came the trustees and Mr. Carnegie, 
Archbishop Farley and Bishop Greer, Mayor 
Gaynor, Governor Dix, President Taft and 
John Bigelow, the president of the board of 
trustees. 

As Mr. Bigelow, vigorous in spite of his 
ninety-three years, rose to introduce Bishop 
Greer for the opening prayer he was warmly 
greeted, as also when he introduced the first 
speaker, Mr. George L. Rives, one of the 
trustees. Mr. Rives gave the historical ad- 
dress, tracing the history of the library 
from the days when John Jacob Astor first 
came to the United States as a German im- 
migrant in 1784, and James Lenox, a native 
of New York, gave the land “near the five 
mile stone” at Fifth avenue and 7oth street, 
at the “site of a considerable village,” for a 
library. This philanthropist gave also the fine 
Biblical collection and the treasures of North 
and South American history now in the li- 
brary. Then came Samuel J. Tilden, a strik- 
ing figure both in state and nation, a life- 
Icng resident of New York, with his motto 
“T will lead where any dare follow” and “T 
will follow where any dare lead,” who at last 
made a general public library possible for the 
city. An act of the legislature in 1894 finally 
authorized the consolidation of the three 
foundations, which was brought about May 
23, 18905, exactly 16 years ago. The site was 
finally obtained in 1897, the contract signed 
the same year, the corner-st laid in 1902 
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and erection begun. The city undertook to 
build and furnish the building, which has 
cost some $09,000,000, on condition that the 
library should be accessible at all reasonable 
hours, morning and evening, every day of 
the week, and should contain a free circulat- 
ing library. Speaking of the work of the 
trustees, Mr. Rives said: “It is given to few 
men to realize their dreams; but we have 
been so fortunate as to have succeeded thus 
far beyond our most sanguine hopes. None 
of us, 16 years ago, could have looked for- 
ward to this splendid result of our labors.” 

Mr, Bigelow next introduced Mr. Thomas 
Hastings, of the firm of Carrére & Hastings, 
who, after referring feelingly to his deceased 
partner, handed over the golden key of the 
building to the Hon. Charles B. Stover, presi 
dent of the Department of Parks of the City 
of New York, who gave briefly the history 
of the building site and handed th key to 
Mayor Gaynor. The mayor spoke of the 
slow progress of the world, and concluded: 
“With these remarks, Mr. Bigelow, I hand 
you this key of the public library, with pos 
sibilities for doing so much for the human 
race, for you to keep in your remaining years 
in office and then to hand down to your suc 
cessor in office forever and forever.” 

Mr. Bigelow, in accepting the key, said in 
part: “Need we despair that before a lapse 
of another six hundred years, nay, even be 
fore Albany and Troy become, like the Bronx 
and Brooklyn, only boroughs of Greater New 
York, this Temple of Minerva in which we 
are assembled to-day may do as much for 
the commercial metropolis of America as 
Notre Dame has assisted in accomplishing 
for the metropolis of France.” He gave an 
interesting bit of reminiscence in telling of 


Mr. Tilden’s first thoughts concerning a 
library: 
“While Mr. Tilden was meditating the 


foundation of another public library in the 
city in which he had been so generously 
prosperous, he told me one day that he had 
just received the annual report of the Boston 
Public Library, and he found that about oo 
per cent. of the books taken from it during 
the year had been works of fiction. He asked 
me whether it was really worth his while to 
devote so much or indeed any money what- 
ever to fostering such an abnormal appetite 
for imaginative literature [ said to him in 
substance that probably the first printed writ 
ing that ever made a lodgment in his mind 

the reading, or hearing recited or sung. 
melodies of Mother Goose; that it n 
there was any incor 
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with a faith that would have sustained him 
at the stake. 

“*Nonsense,’ as Charies Lamb very truly 
said, ‘is children’s best sense.’ The real lux- 
ury of a printed book consists in the degree 
its contents are capable of interesting us. To 
create a genuine taste for that luxury, there- 
fore, every one must begin by reading what 
interests him, and imaginative literature is 
far more captivating to all people in whom a 
genuine taste for printed literature has not 
yet been formed. The ploughman, the tinker, 
the miner, the woodchopper, whose eyes do 
not readily catch the meaning of books of a 
high order of literary merit, when he joins 
his family at night wants to read what will 
entertain them most and fatigue him least. 
That is what he is more sure to find in imag- 
inative literature than in any other kind. The 
appetite for better books will always grow, 
however, by what*it most enjoys feeding on, 
and no one feeds long on ‘Mother Goose.’ 

“IT am not sure that what I said had any 
influence upon Mr. Tilden’s judgment or will, 
but we may congratulate ourselves that the 
report of the Boston Library did not cause 
him to eliminate the thirty-fifth clause from 
his will. It required a decision of our Court 
of Appeals by a majority of but one for that; 
a strange coincidence with his failure to suc- 
ceed General Grant to the Presidency of the 
United States for the lack of just one elec- 
toral vote.” 

Governor Dix was the next speaker, and 
considered the library not “for what it is in 
itself, but what it is going to do.” “The pub- 
lic library is now more than a collection of 
books. It is the generator of moral and in- 
tellectual energy. It used to serve scholars. 
Now it serves all the people. The old library 
waited for the people to come to it. The 
new library goes to them. It meets the timid 
cordially. It studies the wants of the people 
and supplies them. It knows that intellectual 
tastes have to be cultivated, and it caters to 
them. This magnificent public library will be 
called upon to meet the needs of keener and 
more complex activities than are manifest in 
any other city in the world.” 

Finally the President, as the nation’s repre- 
sentative, made the closing and most brilliant 
address. Fortunately, too, he was able to 
make himself heard throughout the hall, 
though, unfortunately, he was the only 
speaker who did. He said: 

“This day crowns a work of national im- 
portance. The dedication of this beautiful 
structure for the spread of knowledge among 
the people marks not only the consummation 
of a noteworthy plan for bringing within the 
grasp of the humblest and poorest citizen the 
opportunity for acquiring information on 
every subject of every kind, but it furnishes 
a model and example for other cities which 
have been struggling with the same problem, 
and points for them the true way 

“The accumulation of hooks, however val- 
uable, however rare, however great in num- 
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ber, in a single library, without facilities for 

their consultation, examination, and distribu- 
tion, is like the deposits of great veins of 
valuable minerals deposited in the earth, 
known to be there, but without the means 
and the transportation needed to make the 
materials available for the use of man. 

“It is not in the treasures of the various 
collections that go to make up this library 
that its chief value consists, wonderful as 
these are and much as we are indebted to 
the Astors and James Lenox for the money, 
labor, and pain expended in their gathering. 
It is not in the number of volumes or pam- 
phlets of manuscripts that this library stands 
out first in the world, for I believe, consid- 
ered from that standpoint, it is only the sixth 
or seventh greatest collection; but it is in the 
facility of circulation and in the immense 
number of books that are distributed each 
year for use to the citizens and residents of 
New York and vicinity that this library easily 
takes the first rank. 

“The completion of this building gives out- 
ward and substantial evidence of the perfec- 
tion of the project. When the story is told 
of how this great organization was effected, 
it is hardly credible. The Astor Library, 
founded in 1849 and begun and enriched by 
the generosity of three generations of the 
Astor family, was only a library of reference 
consisting of rare historical books, pamphlets, 
and manuscripts. 

“The Lenox Library, made possible through 
the generosity and infinite pains and iabor 
and love of James Lenox, gave to the founda 
tion a precious Biblical collection, and a won- 
derful library of American history. The Til- 
den foundation brought 16,000 volumes of a 
political library and a foundation of $2,000.- 
000. 
“The generosity of these founders, of 
course, is much to be praised. So, too, the 
generosity of those who contributed to the 
New York Public Circulating Library and 
to the various circulating libraries that are 
now made a part of this, and so must we ap- 
plaud the generosity of Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie, whose munificence will provide for 
sixty branches in all parts of this great city. 

“But after reading the history of these va- 
rious collections and circulating libraries the 
fact that impresses itself most upon me, that 
tands out in the history of the whole move- 
ment, is that in the short time since 1895 
master minds have conceived the union of all 
these agencies into one, by which the possible 
benefit for the individual contained in each 
is now distributed and brought within the 
easy and beneficial use of every New Yorker. 

“A library which affords constant refer- 
ence and reading room facilities to 1700 peo- 
and shich circulates through sixty 
branches its books, at the rate of 8,000,000 a 
year, accomplishes so much more in the pop- 
ular dissemination of knowledge than any 
other library in the world that the men who 
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conceived the plan and who had the energy, 
tact, patience, and knowledge with which to 
execute it are those whom I would congrat- 
ulate to-day. It is to the librarian and trus- 
tees of these various foundations that I would 
convey my profound felicitations 

“Every one who has had to deal with hu- 
man nature knows the difficulty of securing 
from those who are independent in control of 
any organization, however large or small, a 
willingness to subordinate their own import- 
ance and their own freedom by a union of 
that which is in their custody, with similar 
trusts in the custody of others, even in order 
to render all the trusts more effective in the 
accomplishment of their original purposes 

“To have secured the consent of all the 
trustees of the various foundations, to have 
obtained the necessary legislation authorizing 
the union, to have secured from the city au- 
thorities the use of this magnificent site, and 
the appropriation of the money for this mag- 
nificent structure, required genius and states- 
manship, and marks this day as noteworthy, 
not only because of the expanding usefulness 
to the people of this library, but also as com- 
memorating a most remarkable success of 
disinterested human effort in the cause of 
philanthropy.” 

The ceremonies were closed with a bene- 
diction by Archbishop Farley, and to the 


strains of the “Kaisermarsch” the elect five 
hundred were permitted to make their in- 
spection of the entire building, every room 
being open to them without restriction. 


The 
directors’ and trustees’ rooms were the first 
center of attraction, and then the company 
divided, visiting at will the catalog room, the 
reading rooms, the stacks, special rooms, pic- 
ture galleries, binding and printing rooms, 
etc. Among those present were the Hon. 
Joseph H. Choate, Hon. George B. McAneny, 
president of the Borough of Manhattan; Her- 
bert Putnam, John Cotton Dana, W. Dawson 
Johnston, J. I. Wyer and others. 

Toward four o’clock most of the special 
reoms had been barricaded, the main en- 
trance had been cleared of chairs and plat- 
form, policemen were stationed everywhere, 
and the vast throng of 15,000 people who had 
received admission cards and who had been 
waiting in double row outside the building, 
passed in sections through the main entrance, 
up the north stairway, through the catalog 
room, the reading room, always within spe- 
cially erected fences, through the genealogy 
room, the picture gallery, the print room, the 
large exhibition room, the Stuart room, and 
so down the south stairway to the street, 
seeing but a small portion, although the main 
portion of the great building. Every room 
seemed to be in readiness for the general 
opening to the public on Wednesday, May 24. 

Little pamphlets had been issued, entirely 
the work of the printing department, which 
contained a general description of the floors 
and rooms, giving also the members of the 
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Board of Trustees, officers of the staff, regu 
lations and directory of branches. 

The day before the dedication, the whol 
library staff had been requested to be in their 
places at seven in the evening, for a test of 
the various departments and machinery, tl 
director and other officials making the round 
personally and testing the equipment Ar 
nine every one assembled in the circulating 
library, where Dr. Billings in an informal 
talk thanked the staff for their willing coép 
eration. Oval silver or bronze medals of the 
library seal, bearing on the reverse the words 
“Opening of new building, May 23d, 1911,” 
and blue and gold badges with medallions 
were presented to the staff, according to po- 
sition or length of service. In the library 
school refreshments were served 
through the kindness of Dr. Billings, who 
also had presented to the ladies bouquets of 
sweetpeas and roses, and to the gentlemen 
boutonniéres. 

Throngs filled the new building on Wed- 
nesday, the first public day. It is estimated 
that 50,000 people passed through the doors, 
bent more on inspection than on reading 
Who had the first book at the reference desk, 
in the children’s room and the circulating li- 
brary seemed to be the most important hap- 
penings, and it is interesting to note that the 
circulating library's first issue was not a book 
of fiction, but on farming. 


DEPARTMENT HEADS OF NEW PUBLIC 


LIBRARY 

Dr. J. S. Billings, Director. 

E. H. Anderson, Assistant director 

I. Ferris Lockwood, Bursar 

John H, Fedeler, Building superintendent 

H. M. Lydenberg, Reference librarian 

C. H. A. Bjerregaard, in charge of main 
reading room. 

E. R. Perry, in charge of public catalog room. 

Axel Moth, in charge of catalog department 

W. B. A. Taylor, in charge of accessions de- 
partment. 

G. J. Coombes, in charge of order depart 
ment. 

G. P. Hill and M. R. Day, in charge of pe- 
riodicals. 

M. V. Leavitt, in charge of gifts. 

Wilberforce Eames, in charge of American 
history department. 

F. Weitenkampf, in charge of art department. 

FE. Silsky, in charge of music department. 

Henry Strippel, in charge of genealogy de- 
partment. 

Adelaide R. Hasse, in charge of public docu- 
ments 

C. C. Williamson, in charge of economics de- 
partment. 

H. Arctowski, in charge of science depart- 
ment 

H. Rosenthal, in charge of Slavonic depart- 
ment 

\. S. Freidus, in charge of Jewish depart- 
ment. 
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Richard Gottheil, in charge of Oriental de- 
partment. 

W. Behrens, in charge of patents department. 

W. H. Schwarten, in charge of printing office. 

Benjamin Adams, chief of the circulation 
department. 

L. Goldthwaite, in charge of library for blind. 

A. E. Brown, in charge of travelling libraries. 

Anna Burns, in charge of central circulation. 

F. G. Cutler, in charge of central children’s 

room. 


MOVING THE NEW YORK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 
By Harry Miter Lypennerc, Reference Li- 
brarian, New York Public Library 


Tue moving of the New York Public Li- 
brary from the Lenox building at Fifth ave- 
nue and 7oth street, and the Astor building 
at 425 Lafayette street, to the new central 
building two miles downtown from the Lenox 
building and two miles uptown from the 
Astor building, was carried on between the 
15th of March and the 18th of May. It be- 
gan months before these days, in the shape 
of measurement of each class or group of 
books as it stood on the shelves; the com- 
bination of the two sets of measurements in 
the two buildings and an application of these 
measurements to the floor plans of the book 
stack and the special reading rooms in the 
new building. 

The Lenox building was closed on March 
18, shipping of pictures having begun on the 
1sth preceding. The moving of the contents 
of the Lenox building was finished on April 
12, and work at the Astor building begun on 
the 13th following. The Astor building re- 
mained open, however, to the readers through 
April 15. The last load from the Astor 
building was delivered on May 18. 

At the Lenox branch the books were taken 
from the shelves by the movers, placed in 
boxes about three feet long and about one 
foot wide and one deep, which boxes were 
either carried down to the wagon on the 
backs of the men or were dropped by means 
of block and tackle. 

At the Astor building slides were rigged 
up by means of which the loaded boxes were 
brought from top floor to first floor, from 
gallery to first floor, from first floor to street 
level by force of gravity. This of course 
reduced the handling of loaded boxes to a 
minimum. An endless chain was rigged for 
delivery of empty boxes from the first floor 
to the top floor. Without this ample pro- 
vision of mechanical means for handling 
empty and loaded boxes the work would 
have gone much more slowly. 

The books were packed in boxes three feet 
long, one foot wide, one foot deep, three feet 
being the average length of shelf in the new 
building. Each box bore a paper label, three 
inches wide and five inches long, pasted on 
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one end at the time of packing. We tricd 
to get this label on the same end each time 
the box was used. On the label had been 
written at the top the classification symbol 
of the group, on a line below the room num- 
ber or stack floor in the new building, and 
on a third line a combination of letters and 
figures indicating the precise shelf on which 
the contents of the box were to go. Thus 


Ave 
IV 
4NW3B 


meant that a given box contained three feet 
of books belonging to algebra, or Swedish 
poetry, or copyright, or whatever classifica- 
tion group XYZ represented; it was to go 
to stack floor IV, and there was to be taken 
to the fourth stack of the northwest quad- 
rant, where it was to be put into the third 
press and the second shelf from the top. 

The stack floors were numbered from bot- 
tom to top I to VII. Each floor was divided 
into four quadrants called northeast, north- 
west, southeast, southwest. In each quad- 
rant the stack faces were numbered from 1 
to 58, beginning at the center and running 
north or south. Each stack face was divided 
into 10 presses, and each press was divided 
into a varying number of shelves, running 
from seven or eight for small books to two 
or three for folios, newspapers, etc., the reck- 
oning beginning at the top in the case of 
each press and at the left in the case of each 
stack. 

The stack floors are each seven feet six 
inches high on centers. The presses are 
three feet wide, the stacks thirty feet long, 
seme nine and some twelve inches deep. 
Along the north and south ends of the stack 
room are sliding shelves twenty-four or thirty 
inches deep, for shelving folios so tall that 
they must lie flat. In the case of these 
shelves the presses were lettered on cach 
floor, the shelves numbered from top to bot- 
tom. Thus 

IV 


North 
Bi2 


indicated that a folio volume went to stack 
four, north end, second (or B) folio press, 
the twelfth (or bottom) shelf. 

In the special reading rooms the floor 
stacks were given odd numbers, beginning 
with 1, gallery stacks even numbers begin- 
ning with 2. The presses were lettered and 
the shelves in each press numbered. 

In this way wherever a book was sent its 
precise destination was indicated by a com- 
bination of figures and letters, figures alwavs 
being separated in the notation by letters or 
letters by figures. 

The boxes were stacked on top of one an- 
other about six feet high in each pile in the 
locked van. 

Before moving a schedule was preparcd 
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showing the order of packing for each class, 
and indicating whether delivery was to be 
made at the Fortieth or Forty-second street 
entrance. 

At each entrance the hbrary stationed an 
assistant to ct unt the boxes delivered and 
another assistant to examine each box as 
taken from the van, to make certain that 
delivery was made according to schedule. 

The movers men carried the boxes from 
the vans, loaded them on “trolleys” — trucks 
about two feet square, running on rubber 
tired wheels about two inches in diameter — 
and trundled these loads of five to ten boxes 
to the elevators. Delivered at the proper 
stack or building floor, another set of men 
ran the loads to their destination, where the 
trolleys were unloaded and started on their 
return with a lot of empty boxes. A third 
set of men took the books from the boxes 
and placed them on the shelves. Two li- 
brary assistants in the stacks and two in the 
special rooms supervised this unpacking and 
crossed off with blue pencil the label mark- 
ings. 
\ psychologist would have had a happy 
feld day in studying the unpackers; it 
was more than interesting to note how inva- 
riably they stood the volumes on_ their 
heads and their infallible success in break- 
ing up whatever remnants of alphabeti- 
zation the packers nad left. As soqn as a 
section or group was finished as many of the 
library staff as could be spared from routine 
duties were set to W ork repairing the ravages 
of the movers. It was a pleasant disappoint- 
ment to note how little serious damage was 
done to the books by this double handling 
and by the jolting over city streets. 

Some sections went into place with little 
or no treuble, others of course met with dif- 
ficulties. In general, however, when the pre- 
liminary measuring had been carefully done 
and the shelves properly adjusted the books 
settled down into place with satisfactory pre- 
cision. The number of times trouble arose 
was surprisingly cmall, when it is remem- 
bered that the number of pieces handled 
amounted to over eleven hundred thousand. 

The averege number of boxes per load was 
about eighty, of loads per day eighteen, of 
boxes per day 1400, each box holding about 
twenty volumes; from the Lenox building 
were shipped 220 loads, from the Astor 500, 
making a total of 720. 


THE HOE SALE 

Tue prophecies freely made that the Hoe 
sale would be the greatest in the history of 
book auction selling seem in a fair way to be 
fulfilled, for at the first session the famous 
Gutenberg, or “42 line Latin Bible.” broke 
the world’s record, bringing the extraordin- 
ary price of $50,000, by far the highest price 
at which a single book was ever sé ld, being 
double the amount paid for the Maintz 


Psalter of 1459, which brought $24,750 at the 
Sir John Thorold hbrary sale in Londen in 
1884 

There was a crowded hall to witness 
great event in the book world, every one of 
the 400 seats being occupied. Sidney Hodg- 
son, of London, was the auctioneer for the 
first session. Daniel R Kennedy presided 
over fifteen of the mineteen sessions 

From all parts of the world where men are 
interested in fine books and book bindings 
buvers had gathered in the Anderson Auction 
Rooms. New York, to take part in the sale, 
which began on April 24, 191! There were 
representatives of all the bie American libra 
ries and the collectors who usually buy 
through agents. 

Next to the Gutenberg Bible the highest 
price of the first dav’s sale was “The Boke 
of St. Albans,” a fine folio copy of the famous 
old book on angling and hunting, written by 
Juliana Berners, the prioress, and issued by 
an unknown printer at St Albans. England, 
in 1486. This, as the Gutenberg Bible, was 
obtained by Henry E. Huntington for $12,000 
It is one of only two perfect coptes, the other 
one being in the John Rylands Library of 
Manchester, England. 

The second day's sale also included many 
interesting items, as for instance William 
Blake’s “Milton,” printed by Blake in 1804, 
and the original edition of the rarest of all 
Blake’s productions. Only two other copies 
are known to exist—one in the British Mu 
seum and one in the Lenox Library. This 
one, the finest of the three, cost Mr. Hoe 
about $1200, but was sold for $o000 

Another copy which brought a high price 
was that of Robert Burns’s poems, that rare 
first or Kilmarnock edition, whi -h was bought 
for $5800. The book was accom anied by an 
autograph letter from Burns to Captain Ham 
iIton, of Dumfries. A_ Boccaccio, the first 
French edition and the first book with a date 
printed by Colard Mansion at Bruges, was 
bought for $7000. This book, of 1476, has 
capitals printed in blue and red and has finely 
printed miniatures 

The only known copy of the romance of 
Cleriadus et Meliacice, printed on vellum by 
A. Verard, Paris, 1495. embellished in colors 
and gold, sold for $8000 

The third day's sales did not r ach such 
high figures as on the preceding days, the 
highest price being $2800 for the first issue 
of the first edition of the sonnets of Samuel 
Daniel, containing the “Complaint of Rosa- 
mund” and printed under the title of “Delia.” 
Only two copies of the first edition are 
known, the other being in the Bodleian Li 
brary. The first book in English relating ex 
clusively to New York, a work by Daniel 
Denton, printed for John Hancock and Brad 
ley in London in 1670, brought $3300 

The fourth day was enlivened by consider 
able competition, but prices did not soar 
first edition of Gray’s “Flegy” sold for $4500 


this 
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One of the highest prices paid, $21,000, was 
realized on the fifth day, tor the only known 
copy, on vellum, of “Helyas, Knight of the 
Swanne,” small quarto, London, 1512. It is 
said to be the only book printed on vellum by 
Wynkyn de Worde, who, upon Caxton’s 
death, became owner of his printing mate- 
rials and establishment. It was sold at 
Christie's in London in 1889 for $2000 to 
Bernard Quaritch. The latter turned it over 
to Robert Hoe at a fair price, said to have 
been $3000. “Helyas” is a translation from 
the French, and consists of 74 leaves with 43 
woodcuts. It has been traced back to the 
library of Edward Gwynne, book collector of 
the 17th century. 

On the sixth day many manuscripts were 
sold, at one time $100,000 worth in 40 min- 
utes. Six brought over $10,000 apiece, and 
eleven aggregated $136,000. Two manu- 
scripts, “The Pembroke hours” and “Charles 
vi. Missal,” both beautifully decorated, 
brought $33,000 and $18,900, respectively. The 
day brought forth the second highest price 
for a book, when Caxton’s edition of “Morte 
d’Arthur” sold for $42,800. The book was 
one of the two or three most famous books 
Robert Hoe had collected, and the hall was 
crowded when the first bid of $5000 was 
made. The price at once jumped to $15,000, 
and went by hundreds and thousands to $42,- 
800, when it was knocked down to Miss Belle 
Greene, bidding for J. P. Morgan. 

The seventh day was in marked contrast to 
the preceding one, the highest bid being 
$4300, paid for “La Mer de I’Histoire,” one 
of the most beautiful productions of the early 
French press, printed in Paris in 1488 by 
Pierre Le Rouge for Vincent Commén. 

On the eighth day four folios of Shake- 
speare were sold for $28,300, and other lots 
of Shakespeareana went for $47,100. 

The record price of $13,500 was paid on 
the ninth day for a copy of the first French 
edition of “L’Orloge de Sapience,” by Hen- 
ricus de Berg, or de Suso, published in Paris 
in 14903 by Anthoine Verard. It is exquisite- 
ly illuminated in gold and colors, and is a 
small folio printed on vellum. An English- 
man picked it up a a bookstall in Rome some 
twenty years ago for a mere trifle. 

The highest price on the final day was 
$10,000 for a fine copy of John Winthrop’s 
“Declaration of former passages and pro- 
ceedings betwixt the English and the Nar- 
rowgansetts with their confederates,” pub- 
lished at Cambridge, Mass., in 1645 by John 
Dave. It is the first hook on a historical 
subject printed in English America, and, 
chronologically, the third surviving example 
of Daye’s press at Cambridge. Only four 
copies are known to exist, two in public 
institutions 

Through an error in the cataloging of Part 
1. of the library, the total receipts for the 
nineteen sessions, covering ten days, fell just 
bclow $1,000,000. The error was due to the 


crediting to one issue of a book, published in 
Amsterdam in 1655, an early view of New 
York, whereas the view was in another edi- 
tion. The item was theresore withdrawn 
The book, with the map, would have brought 
$3000 at least. As it was, the grand total 
reached $997,363. 

Another Gutenberg Bible and four more 
Caxtons remain among the 29,000 volumes of 
the Hoe library to be sold in the fall, which 
will make up three other parts of the sale 
The Gutenberg is printed on paper, and while 
it is not considered as rare as the copy on 
vellum, it is expected to bring at least $35,- 
ooo. One of the four Caxtons is a perfect 
copy of Ramulf, or Randolph, Higden’s 
“Polychronicon,” which Caxton printed with- 
out date or place, but is particularly interest- 
ing because it is his only original work of 
any magnitude. 

With about ten exceptions, the finest of the 
Hoe manuscripts are yet unsold, about 170 
in number. Among these are the famous 
Froissart’s “Chronicles,” and Paris, 1501, and 
Florence, 1506, editions of the narrative of 
Amerigo Vespucci’s voyage to America. 


DWIGHT CHURCH LIBRARY SOLD 


One of the greatest deals in books ever 
made in America was brought to a close by 
George D. Smith of No. 48 Wall street, 
when he recently bought the famous library 
left by E. Dwight Church of Brooklyn 
Mr. Smith said the price he paid approxi- 
mated $1,250,000. The library contains 2133 
items, going by the catalog numbers, and is 
richer in Americana than any other in the 
world, not excepting that in the Lenox Li- 
brary nor that of John Carter Brown. 

Church spent more than thirty years in 
gathering the library, and it is one of the 
curious human notes in the story of its life 
that among the earliest recollections of 
George D. Smith is selling books to Church 
when Smith was a boy in_ knickerbock- 
ers in the employ of Dodd, Mead & Co., 
where he started his career in the book 
business thirty years ago. In 1907 Dodd, 
Mead & Co, published a catalog of the li- 
brary in seven royal octavo volumes, the 
edition being limited to 150 copies. This 
catalog was compiled by George Watson 
Cole, although Paul Leicester Ford also 
shared in the work of preparing it for pub- 
lication 

That catalog cost Church about $30,000, 
as, in addition to the expert arrangement of 
the work, it is illustrated with facsimiles ef 
the title pages of most of the important 
volumes and of many of the manuscripts 
Five volumes of the catalog are devoted to 
the Americana, and range in dates from 1482 
to 1884. The other two volumes are devoted 
to Enelish literature. 

Among the more noteworthy pieces in the 
collection are the original of Benjamin 
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Franklin's “Autobiography,” Charles Di 
ens’s original manuscript of “The Demean- 
ours of murderers,” Bradford’s map of New 
York harbor, the “Bay Psalm book” of 1640, 
the first book printed in what is now the 
United States; the earliest known complete 
of the “New England primer,” a collec- 


copy 

tion of Christopher Columbus's original 
letters on his discovery of America, several 
illuminated “Books of hours;” George 
Washington’s original genealogy and family 
pedigree, written by him in 1792; letters 


from George Washington to Sir [saac Heard 
and replies, a copy of the first edition of 
Bunyan’s “Pilgrim's progress,” published in 
1678, the only copy in America 

There also are original letters of proposal 
of marriage written by Charles Lamb to 
Frances Maria Kelly in 1819 and her reply 
on the same day; letters from Lamb to 
Mixon, publisher, and replies; the original of 
Major Andre's patrol, w ith his autograph at- 
tached; the original of the first laws of Mas- 
sachusetts, for that state offered 
$25,000; two autograph letters of Major An- 
dre. the manuscript of Thackeray's “Chroni- 
cle of a drum,” a collection of sixty of 
Franklin’s almanacs (first edition), for which 
Church was offered $50,000 

Others are “A decree of Starre-Chamber,” 
printed in London by Robert Barker in 1637; 
a copy of the first edition in Spanish of 
“Don Quixote de la Mancha,” a copy of 
“Gil Asolani,” in the characteristic binding 
of Jean Grolier, by whom it was formerly 
owned, and a first edition copy of the Bible 
translated into the Indian language early in 
the seventeenth century 

The section devoted to English literature 
covers the period from Caxton to the latter 
part of the nineteenth century and includes 
single specimens from the presses of Cax- 
ton, Pynson, Julian Notary, Wynkyn de 
Worde and William Copeland. The library 
is singularly rich in Shakespeare’s works, in- 
cluding 11 of the “four folios,” 13 of the first 
quartos, 16 of the second edition of the 
quartos, and 41 other quartos of early dates. 
There is also one of the first editions of 
Izaak Walton’s “Compleat angler 

Mr. Smith said he hoped to sell the 
library as a whole to the United States 
Government for the Library of Congress, but 
failing in that he will dispose of it to indi- 
vidual collectors. The works comprising the 
library have been in the Lincoln storage 
warehouse since Church's death, and it is 
only six months since the executors of the 
Church estate made it known they would 
accept bids for the library Only three firms 
entered into competition for it, one of 
these being a London bookseller. 


which 


“Tere are the books, the arts, the acad 
emies, that show, contain, and nourish all the 
world.” 
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BRANCH LIBRARY USES 


(Reprinted from The Survey.) 


[ue public library system of St. Louts ts 
opening to the people rooms where they can 
meet to educate themselves, to talk about 
books, plays, or even the tr ubles that come 
in the day’s labor. This work is still merely 
experimental. It is not yet domg as much 
as the social settlement. Nor has the library 
adopted the method of the latter. It does not 


supply leaders for classes or clubs. It fur 
nishes shelter to those needing it and we 
comes those who have a circle they wish to 


direct. There is not the interrelation that 
should exist between those engaged in sett! 
the 


ment work. But in this even some of 
settlements are deficient. In spite of these 
deficiencies, the experiment is a success 

The people fee] at home They do not 


I anyone wishes to lead them away 
from the faith, opinions, or ideals of their 
fathers They are not beholden to anyone 
for the shelter so generously proffered by 
the public library. The taint of charity is 
not there. The library is public. Every 
man and woman pays his or her share toward 
its maintenance. They come as they would 
to their own. 
Another important feature is the freedom 


fear that 


allowed. The men may smoke. In a set- 
tlement building this is generally prohibited 
The fact is that men do smoke. To forbid 
their doing so in a certain building is to 
make the hour spent there uncomfortable 
Why place unnecessary restrictions? The 
same freedom is true in the case of the 


objects of clubs, providing they be worthy 
and of an educational nature 

The Crunden Branch by way of example, 
named in honor of the predecessor of Ar 
thur E. Bostwick, public librarian of 51 
Louis, is in the most crowded district of the 
city. It serves a mixed population, Polish, 
Jewish, Roumanian, Hungarian, a few re 
cent arrivals from Erin and quite a number 
of negroes. The first to take advantage 
of the rooms offered for meetings were the 
J The first organization to meet there 
for nurposes of self-education was a group 
of anarchist-communists. A, Diephuis, libra 
rian in charge, was criticised for allowing 
the group to meet. They were 
dangerous indeed. They spent every Friday 
evening reading discussing a book by 
Ernest Haeckel 

Little by little the people realized what an 
opportunity was given them by swinging 
wide open the doors of the club rooms and 
auditorium. Now the Crunden Branch needs 
additional rooms 

Let us take a peep at some of the organ 
zations meeting at the Crunden Branch, 
which is one of half a dozen The Industrial 
Workers of the World meet to lay their 
foundation for a new school of labor organi 


“dangerous” 
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zation. They are mostly recent arrivals from 
Russia with just a few Americans as leaders. 
A Lithuanian Club comes to prepare its 
members for naturalization. A group call- 
ing themselves Polish Industrial Workers as- 
semble for purposes of mutual assistance. 
The United Defense League stands ready 
to defend free speech whether it be threat- 
ened in America or in Russia. The Crun- 
den Branch Debating Society argues the live 
questions of the day. The Boy Scouts find 
in the library a convenient home. A group 
of working women calling themselves the 
Polish Turn Society meets for calisthenic 
exercises, as does also a masculine branch of 
the same order. Then there is a Polish Self- 
Culture Club. A committee for social ser- 
vice among colored people also finds its home 
under this roof. Working girls and women 
who favor woman’s enfranchisement make 
their home in this branch. The People’s 
Forum, a new attempt at helpfulness, organ- 
ized at the instance of Prof. T. J. Riley, di- 
rector of the St. Louis School of Social 
Economy (affiliated with Washington Uni- 
versity) and of which the writer is in charge, 
uses the branch auditorium for public lec- 
tures delivered by university professors. An 
organization of garment workers, women 
and girls, holds its meetings in the branch 
under the leadership of the Woman's Trade 
Union 
A WEEK AT CRUNDEN BRANCH LIBRARY CLUBS 
AND SOCIETIES 

Sunday 
Debating Club of Industrial Workers. 
Executive Committee of Jefferson School 

Alumni. 

Lithuanian Club. 
Polish Industrial Workers. 
United Defense League. 

Monday 
Poy Scouts of America. 
Crunden Library Debating Society. 
Ladies’ Polish Turning Society. 
Men’s Lodge of Polish Turning Society. 
Polish Self-Culture Club. 

Tuesday 
\rbeiter Ring. 
Boy Scouts of America. 
Committee for Social Service Among Col- 

ored People. 

Ward Meeting, Socialist Party. 

Wednesday 
Boy Scouts of America. 
Equal Suffrage League of St. Louis. 
Industrial Workers of the World. 
People’s Forum. 

Thursday 
Fthical Branch Arbeiter Ring. 
Jefferson School Dramatic Club. 
Tewish Branch of Socialist Party. 
Polish Civic School 
Young People’s Charity Society. 
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Friday 
Modern Drama Club. 
New Branch Workingmen’s Circle. 
Woman’s Trade Union League. 


Saturday 


Boy Scouts of America. 

Ladies’ Polish Turning Society. 
Polish Cadets. 

Queen Hedwig Branch, 842. 
United Defense League. 

There are many more. Recently the 
people using Crunden Branch have de- 
cided to present the institution with a piano 
and a moving picture lantern, as these are 
needed for more effective educational work. 
Under the lead of the People’s Forum, the 
organizations meeting in the library have 
subscribed freely and members have done so 
individually. The People’s Forum has taken 
the initial step in this work. 

In the year 1909-1910 a total of 757 meet- 
ings were held by various organizations in 
the branch libraries. The year 1910-1911 will 
undoubtedly show double this number as the 
people are becoming more successful the ex- 
periment becomes more and more attached 
to them. The greater will be its bearing and 
influence on the development of the set- 
tlement. Oscar LEONARD. 


ALABAMA LEGISLATION ON LIBRA- 
RIES 

THE regular session of the legislature of 
Alabama, 1911, has passed a law, which has 
been approved, by which $100 is to be ap 
propriated annually for each county for the 
purpose of establishing and maintaining li- 
braries in the public schools, and $10 may 
be appropriated for each district public 
school in the county in any one year, pro- 
vided its patrons and friends raise a like 
amount. The state superintendent of educa- 
tion shall compile and publish a select and 
annotated list of books from which the li- 
braries shall be chosen, and are authorized 
to regulate other details. 

A section of the appropriation bill for the 
ordinary expenses of the state government 
grants $sooo for each year for the further 
development and enlargement of the library 
extension work, public reference work, and 
other needs of the department of archives 
and history. 


MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY LEGISLA 
TION. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ACTS OF IQII, CHAP. 140. 
An Act to Enlarge the Usefulness of the 
Free Public Library System. 
Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 
Section 1. Any free city or town public 
library may lend its books or other library 
material to any other free public library tm 
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any city or town under suc! 
regulations as may be made in writing 
board of trustees or other authority 
control of the library so lending. Any city 
or town may raise money to pay the expense 
of so borrowing books and other library ma- 
terial from the library of any other city or 
town. Nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to restrict or modify any power which 
any city or town, or any board of trustees or 
other authority in control of any free public 
library, now has to lend to, or permit the use 
of its books by, persons not citizens of such 
city or town. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect upon 
its passage. Approved March 14, I9QIt. 


State Library Commissions 


NORTH DAKOTA PUBLIC LIBRARY COM 
MISSION 

The second biennial report of the North 
Dakota Public Library Commission for the 
period ending June 30, 1910, covers 15 pages 
and records statistics, among which are the 
following: travelling library stations, 138; 
travelling libraries, 117; books in travelling 
libraries, 6158; farmers’ libraries, books 
in farmers’ libraries, 365; educational refer- 
ence bocks, 2425; public and institution libra- 
ries, 33; Carnegie libraries, 8. 

During the past two years the legislative 
reference department has enlarged its collec- 
tion of material on public questions likely to 
come before the legislature, or which may be 
of interest to citizens and public officials 
generally. 
VERMONT 


BOARD OF LIBRARY COMMIS- 
SIONERS 

New free public libraries have been estab- 
lished by vote of their town meetings in the 
towns of Colchester, Grand Isle, Lowell, 
Middlebury, Roxbury, Troy, Weathersfield 
and Williamstown. These make 126 free pub- 
lic libraries owned and controlled by the 
towns of the state which have been founded 
with the aid of the state, and 183 libraries in 
all in the state. 


State Library Associations 


GEORGIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The roth meeting of the Georgie Library 
Association was held in Athens April 17-19, 
and in many ways was one of the most profit- 
able meetings in the history of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Henry E. Legler, librarian of the 
Chicago Public Library, was the principal 
speaker at the two general sessions. At the 
first session, which was held in the Chapel 
of the University of Georgia, Dr. J. H. T. 
McPherson, president of the Association, de- 
livered the address of welcome, and then 
presented Mr. Legler to the audience. In 
bringing out his subject, “Main currents in 
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library development,” Mr. Legler divided 1 
into the two heads of (a) What a smal 
library may do for a medium-sized town, 
and (b) Present tendencies in library work 
and their meaning in the life of the peopl 
The talk proved not only interesting and } 
spiring, but essentially practical, and the A 
sociation telt deeply indebted to M1 


nhases of this 


for his able presentation of all ; 
most vital topic. After the first 


I session a 
reception was held in the lL 


iversity Library 
The second session was held on April 18 in 
LeConte Hall, and was opened by a paper 
presented by the Hon. David C. Barrow, 


chancellor of the University of Georgia. This 
paper, in a most delightful vein, discussed 
the library as a form of extension work, and 
the thorough appreciation of their work, com 
ing from such a source, was most gratifying 


to the librarians present. Mr. Legler fol 
lowed Dr. Barrow with a very charming and 
scholarly talk on “Books that our grand 


mothers were wont to read.” This talk was 
made all the more interesting by the addition 
of stereopticon views. The third session, 
which was given up entirely to college an! 
reference work, was held in the University 
Library. The principal speaker was Dr. Louis 


R. Wilson, librarian of the Library of the 
University of North Carolina, who gave a 
very interesting and valuable paper on t! 


“Organization and administration of the col 
lege library.” A round table on college and 
reference work followed Dr. Wilson’s pap 

Duncan Burnet, 


and was conducted by Mr 
librarian of the Library of the University of 
Georgia 

The fourth and last session was held in 


the Library of the State Normal School, and 
was presided over by Miss Julia T. Rankin, 
librarian of the Carnegie Library of Atlanta 
The meeting resolved itself into a round table 


for the discussion of the problems of the 
small public library, and interesting talks 
were made by librarians from Georgia, Ala- 
bama and North Carolina. After the ad- 
journment of this meeting the election of offi- 
cers was held, with the following result: 
president, Dr. J. H. T. McPherson; vice 


presidents, Mr. H. H. Stone, Mrs. Eugene B 
Heard, Mrs. FE. G. McCabe; secretary-treas- 
urer, Miss Julia T, Rankin 

T. RANKIN, Secretary 


LOUISIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Louisiana State 
held on April 21-22, 


Library Association wa 
in the Alumni Building, Louisiana State Uni 
versitv, Baton Rouge. Dr. Thomas D. Boyd, 


president of the university, gave an 
f ich response was made by 

way, 


address 


of welc 


h 
Mr. George Hatha 


me 


president of the Asso 


ciation. Mr. Hathaway stressed the import 
ance . organized extension work through 
out the parishes 

Mi s He len Dodd fi llowed with a pape if 
on “What a state library commission can do 
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for Louisiana.” An animated discussion then 
took place on desirable initial steps towards 
securing a commission, considering present 
conditions, and forces already at work in the 
state. 

The first address of the second session was 
delivered by Mr. William Beer, who spoke 
on “The place of the public library in civic 
life,” and gave a sketch of the library's steady 
growth in importance to the community. Mrs. 
James Andrews, of Alexandria, read a paper 
on “The library and the club woman,” pre- 
senting the subject from the point of view 
of an active member of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Mr. W. O. Scroggs, of the 
Louisiana State University, read a highly en- 
tertaining as well as informing paper on “The 
student in the American library,” giving the 
views of “an ex-near librarian” on the fore- 
most libraries in the country. Dr. W. A. Read 
followed with a paper on “The student in the 
foreign library,” concluding with a descrip- 
tion of the “Scriptorium” at Oxford, and the 
impression made upon him by the work and 
personality of Sir James Murray. On ad- 
journment a visit was paid to the university 
library. 

The third session was held on the morning 
of April 22, and opened with a talk on “De- 
partmental libraries,” by Dr. C. E. Coates. 
Dr. Coates spoke of the importance of bring- 
ing the special book within arm’s reach of 
the worker in universities and colleges, and 
urged town libraries to form collections on 
subjects of local interest. Mrs. T. P. Single- 
tary read a paper on “A municipal library 
for Baton Rouge.” Progress made during 
the past year was reported by different libra- 
rians present. 

The business session then took place, and 
after the necessary reports the following offi- 
cers were elected: Mr. William Beer, libra- 
rian Howard Memorial Library, New Or- 
leans, president; Miss Lillie J. Thornton, li- 
brarian Alexandria Public Library, 1st vice- 
president; Mrs. M. H. Williams, librarian 
Central High School Library, Shreveport, 
2d vice-president; Miss Helen Wells Dodd, 
Tulane University Library, New Orleans, 
secretary; Miss Inez Mortland, librarian 
Louisiana State University Library, Baton 
Rouge, treasurer. 

On taking the chair Mr. Beer spoke on the 
A. L, A. publications, and their importance 
in any line of library endeavor. 

A committee was appointed to seek co5per- 
ation of the State Board of Education in the 
work of distributing travelling libraries 
throughout the state for the use of the gen- 
eral public. Plans were matured for the 
early acquiring and sending out by the Asso- 
ciation of a few travelling libraries as object 
lessons, and in the way of stimulating public 
interest 

On adjournment the Baton Rouge Public 
Library and reading room was visited, the 


Association being received and entertained by 
the Daughters of the Confederacy, a chapter 
of which body established and maintains the 
library. 
The Association has been in existence six 
teen months and has 56 members. 
Wetts Dopp, Secretary. 


Library Clubs 


THE CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 


The Chicago Library Club, at its annual 
meeting, May 11, enjoyed the gracious hos 
pitality of the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

A delicious New England supper was 
served at 6.30 o'clock, followed by a short 
business meeting, at which time the annual 
reports were presented and the election of of- 
ficers for the ensuing year took place. 

Nine new names were presented for mem- 
bership and the resignations of three ac- 
cepted, making the net gain for the year 24, 
and the total membership 257. The officers 
elected for the year 1911-1912 are: president, 
Edward D. Tweedell, John Crerar Library; 
Ist vice-president, J. C. M. Hanson, associate 
director of University of Chicago Libraries; 
2d vice-president, Louise B. Krause, librarian 
for Byllesby & Co.: secretary, Harrie Edna 
Brooke, Newberry Library; treasurer, Pearl 
I. Field, Chicago Public Library. 

A fine musical program of songs and in- 
strumental music was given by the Misses 
Anna Jones and Prudence Neff, to the great 
pleasure of those present, and the evening 
closed with dancing. 

This ended a year of interesting and help- 
ful meetings—a year of prosperity and 
growth, and a year pervaded by the spirit of 
cordial fellowship and coSperation 

M. Wooprorp, Secretary. 


THE NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 


The annual meeting of the club was held 
in the auditorium of the American Museum 
of Natural History, 77th street and Central 
Park West, on May 11, 1911, at 3 p.m., with 
the president, Mr. Edwin H. Anderson, in 
the chair. One of the largest and most ap- 
preciative audiences in the historv of the club 
was present when the president introduced 
the speaker of the afternoon, William Lyon 
Phelps, Lampson Professor of English Lit- 
erature at Yale University, who addressed 
the club on “Books and happiness.” It was 
a delightful and inspiring hour 

A business meeting followed the address. 
The minutes of the last meeting were ap- 
proved as printed in the Lrprary TOURNAL. 

The annual statement of the treasurer 
showed a balance of $168.43 

Miss E. G. Baldwin read the following 
resolution, which was adopted by the club: 

Whereas, The members of the New York Library 
Club have learned of the recent death of My. George 
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Hall Baker, for many years a member of the club 


and one of its early presidents (1890-91), we desire 
to convey our sympathy to Mr. Baker’s family in 
their personal loss, and to express our appreciation 
of the valuable services rendered by Mr. Baker to 
the library profession in his official capacity as 
librarian for ten years of Columbia University. 

Thirty-seven persons were elected to mem- 
bership in the club. 

The election of officers for the ensuing 
year by ballot followed. The nominees of 
the council, Mr. Edward H. Virgin for presi- 
dent, Mr. F. C. Hicks for vice-president, Miss 
M. R. Haines for secretary, and Mr. A. A. 
Clarke for treasurer, were unanimously 
elected. Also, to the council, Miss E. V 
Baldwin, Miss Anna Burns, Miss H. B. Pres- 
cott, and Mr. H. O. Wellman. 

A cordial vote of thanks was extended to 
the authorities of the museum for the use of 
the auditorium. 

Also, a vote of thanks to the retiring offi- 
cers for their services on behalf of the club 

Susan A. Hutcuinson, ex-Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB 


The last meeting for the season of the 
Pennsylvania Library Club was held at the 
H. Josephine Widener branch of the Free 
Library of Philadelphia on Monday, May 8, 
igit, the president, Mr. T. Wilson Hedley, 
librarian of the Mercantile Library, in the 
chair. After the election of new members, 
the officers for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows: Dr. Edward J. Nolan, president; 
Mr. Ernest Spofford, Miss Mary L. Jones, 
vice-presidents; Miss Jean E. Graffen, secre- 
tary: Miss Bertha Seid] Wetzell, treasurer, 
after which the retiring president thanked 
the Executive board and officers of the club 
for their efficient and loyal support during 
the year, and the Committee on entertainment 
for their very hearty coSperation in so largely 
contributing to the success of its meetings. 

Mr. Hedley introduced Mr. John Thomson 
as the speaker of the evening, who delivered 
an illustrated address on “Cruikshank and his 
co-workers,” which was enjoyed by the larg- 
est attendance in years of the members and 
their friends. Mr. Thomson showed how 
Cruikshank claimed to have really written 
“Oliver Twist” and one or two of Harrison 
Ainsworth’s novels, and then entertainingly 
pointed out by word and illustrations in what 
a large way future historians would be able 
to show from the labors of men like Cruik- 
shank what were the habits and peculiar cus- 
toms of the times in which they lived in the 
same way as the time of Charles 1. is illus- 
trated by the “Memoirs of Grammont and 
Pepys.” 

After the meeting adjourned an informal 
reception was held in the Art Gallery 


“LIBRARIES are as the shrines where all the 
relics of saints, full of true virtue, and that 
without delusion or imposture, are preserved 
and reposed.”—Bacon. 


Library Scbovis and Training 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY SCHOOL 


He Directors of the New York Public 
Library have announced the proposed estab- 
lishment of a library school 

It is to be financed for five years by Mr 
Andrew Carnegie, with a yearly appropria 
tion of $15,000, and will open in October. 
It will be housed on the ground floor of 
the Central building of the New York Pub 
lic Library, with a class-room, a_ lecture 
room and the principal’s office not far apart, 
while a second lecture-hall on the second floor 
of the building will be available for certain 
ccurses, 

Admission will be chiefly by examination, 
exception being made in the case of college 
graduates whose studies and success in them 
seem to warrant such absolution. The usual 
age-limit of 20 years has been adopted 

the tuition-fee will be $25 per term for 
studcits from without the metropolitan dis- 
trict, and $15 per term for those whose homes 
are within that district The course of 
study for the first year will that of most 
one year library schools, and at the end of 
this course, a certificate will be granted for 
satisfactory work 

A second-year of paid practice, with some 
instruction in the shape of lectures, for which 
no fee is charged, will be offered to recom 
mended certificate-holders, and satisfactory 
work for this year will be rewarded by a 
diploma. 

The object of the School will be twofold — 
to provide the New York Public Library 
and its branches with trained assistants and 
to fit for library positions elsewhere suita- 
ble candidates who do not wish to remain 
in New York. 

The opportunity for a variety of practice 
in the main library and its 40 branches, 
under careful ‘supervision, is likely to be 
one of the strong features of the School. 
The names of the Faculty will be announced 
later. 

Entrance examinations will be given Sept. 
8. in the School class-room. The circular 
of information of the Library School of the 
New York Public Library will have been 
published and distributed by the time this 
Statement appears 

During the summer vacation, the principal 
or her representative will be at the School- 
office, 476 Fifth ave., one day or more each 
week between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m., to inter 
view applicants and inquirers. Correspond- 
ence can be addressed to the principal, Miss 
Mary W. Plummer, at this address 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


ew of the numerous letters mquiring 
about the summer school, it may be well to 


avou 
state again that on account of lack of room 
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no summer school will be held in 1911, and 

that the general course planned for 1911 will 

be given in the summer of 1912 
Visiting lecturers since the return from the 

annual library visit have been: 

April 21. Miss Alice S. Tyler. “Work of a 
library commission.” Two thoroughly prac- 
tical lectures dealing particularly with the 
work of the Iowa Library Commission 

May 8& Mr. Sherman Williams, institute 
conductor, New York State Education De- 
partment. “Class-room libraries.” A sen- 
sible statement of the field and value of 
school libraries from the double viewpoint 
of an ex-superintendent of schools and 
library trustee. 

May 15 Mr. Alfred W. Abrams, chief, 
Visual Instriction Division, New York 
State Education Department. “Visual in- 
struction.” An illustrated lecture showing 
what has been done by New York state in 
furnishing pictures, lantern slides, and 
other illustrative material to schools, study 
clubs and libraries and their profitable use 
by these institutions. 

May 18 Miss Jane Crissey, Troy (N. Y.) 
Public Library. “Book repairing.” A dem- 
onstration of simple as well as difficult 
book repairing, followed by practice in the 
simpler processes of cleaning, recasing, etc. 
May 1, Mr. Wyer spoke to the school on 

the reorganizaticn of the State Library, gen- 

erally outlining the tentative plans and the 

principal reasons for their adoption. As a 

summary of actual library practice the lecture 

was one of the most practical of the year. 

Assurances of adequate quarters for the 
school for the coming year make it desirable 
as well as possible for it to remain in Albany 
until the completion of the new State Edu- 
cation Building, in which commodious quar- 
ters have been assigned to it. Among the 
other reasons prompting this decision are the 
difficulty of getting a satisfactory schedule 
elsewhere on account of the enforced pres- 
ence in Albany of most of the faculty during 
the reorganization of the State Library, the 
rapidity with which a working equipment is 
being reassembled, and the advantages of 
eminently practical practice work which the 
rebuilding of the State Library will provide. 

The entire stock of the pamphlet on “Li- 
brarianship” and of the Circular of Infor- 
mation was destroyed in the recent fire. A 
reprint of the former is now in press, and 
the latter will be superseded by the circular 
for 1911-12, which is also in press. 

PERSONAL NOTES. 

Blanchard, Mr. Linn R., B.L.S., ’o9, and 
Miss Sara E. Johnston, ’09-’10, were married 
in West La Fayette, Ind., Wednesday, May 3 

Bucher, Mrs. Ethel Sherwood, B.L.S., ‘to, 
has been appointed assistant in the U. S 
Department of Agriculture Library, Wash- 

ington, D. C 
Dinsmoor, Miss Kate E., B.L.S., New York 
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State Library School, 1906, resigned her po- 
sition as reference librarian at the Rosen- 
berg Library, Galveston, Texas, in March, to 
become head cataloger at the Kansas State 
Library. 

George, Miss Lillian M., B.L.S., New York 
State Library School, 1910, has resigned het 
position as assistant in the U, S. Department 
of Agricultural Library, to become head clas 
sifier and cataloger at Purdue University 
Library, Lafayette, Ind. 

Hardman, Miss Elizabeth, New York State 
Library School, 1907-8, has been appointed 
librarian of the Whitestone Branch of the 
Queens Borough Public Library. 

Hyde, Miss Sophie, New York State Li- 
brary School, 1905, has resigned her position 
as secretary to the librarian of the John 
Crerar Library, to become order librarian of 
the University of Minnesota Library. 

Joeckel, Mr. Carleton B., B.L.S., ’1o, and 
Miss Emma H. Kelly were married in Al 
bany, N. Y., April 26. 

F. K. WALTER 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The annual visit to the libraries of Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, New York and vicinity 
was made by the members of the senior class 
in charge of the director of the school, April 
14-25. Not only were the prominent libraries 
of these cities visited, but special types of 
libraries and varying forms of library activity 
were seen in operation. Other than the pub- 


lic libraries of the cities named, those of 
Brooklyn, Newark, together with the Library 
of Congress, the Public Documents Office, 
and the libraries of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Public Service Commission, Columbia 
University, Union Theological Seminary, and 
New York University were visited. Among 
the social pleasures of the trip was a pleasant 
hour with the faculty and students of the 
Drexel Institute Library School at afternoon 
tea, and later, in New York, a reunion of 
those of the alumni of Syracuse University 
Library School who are in that vicinity. The 
gaining of many new and pleasant impres- 
sions, the personal identification of familiar 
names and places, the stimulated interest at 
tached to these, and the new and larger per- 
spective gained, all added value to the trip 
Not the least potent influence was the atmos- 
phere of the libraries themselves, the kindly 
spirit and the gracious courtesy and hospital- 
ity uniformly pervading them. 

On April 29 the freshman class visited the 
Utica Public Library. 

GRADUATES. 


Maude E. Bloomingdale, 'o2, librarian of 
the Keene (N. H.) Library, was married 
April 29 to Mr. Fred. P. Beedle, of that place 

Elsa M. Oerter, '07, has accepted an ap- 
pointment in the Rivington Street branch of 
the New York Public Library. 

Inez Crandle, 'o8, has left the Engineering 
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Library of New York City to become libra 
rian of the Dimmick Memorial Library of 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

Winifred Ayling, ‘09, has recently been ap 
pointed assistant in the Syracuse Public Li- 
brary. 

Laura Harris Durand, ’oo, has resigned as 
assistant in the Cambridge ( Mass.) Public 
Library to become librarian of the Millbrook 
(N. Y.) Public Library. 

Mary J. Sistey, Director 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


NEWS NOTES 


The school has had the pleasure of hearing 
the following lecturers during the past month : 
Miss Alice Tyler, of the Iowa State Library 
Commission, gave her interesting and inspir- 
ing course of ten lectures on “The adminis- 
tration of the small library;”’ Miss Mary 
Keffer, professor of art history at Lake Erie 
College, lectured on “The selection of art 
books ;” and Miss Wilde, also on the faculty 
of Lake Erie, lectured on “Various types of 
modern religious literature ;” Professor Allen 
Severance, on the faculty of the University, 
gave his course of three lectures on “General 
bibliography.” 

The course in bookbinding conducted by 
Miss Gertrude Stiles, supervisor of binding 
of the Cleveland Public Library, has also 
been in progress during the month of May. 
This course has been somewhat differently 
presented from any preceding year, more time 
and emphasis having been placed on the re- 
pairing of books and the choice of materials 
for binding, with less on the actual practice 
in the process of the binding itself. 

The out-of-town visits made by the class 
this spring have included about the same itin- 
erary as last year, namely, Youngstown, 
Elyria, Lorain, Willoughby, Painesville and 
Oberlin. 


Reviews 


AID FOR SOCIAL WORKERS “What every 
one should know about their own communi- 
ties,” an unusually suggestive and useful 
paper-bound volume of 22 pages, has been 
issued by the charity organization depart- 
ment of the Russell Sage Foundation in New 
York City. This pamphlet, written by Mar- 
garet F. Byington, proposes an outline of 
“what social workers should know about 
their own communities.” In reality, it is 
broader in its possibility of usefulness be- 
cause one might fairly change the title to 
read, “What all public-spirited citizens should 
know about their own communities.” One 
chapter of a little more than a page, putting 
squarely before the social worker and the 
public-spirited citizen the necessity of “know- 
ing one’s city,” and it suggests less than a 
score of questions as the basis of such 
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kr wledee as the worker and the citizen 
oveht to have Phere folk S al utline of 

community problems grouped under the heads 
of Housing, Health and industrial problems, 
The emigrant, Children, and the Courts 


Then there are several brief chapters on 
agencies for relief and for the improvement 
of the social conditions 

Each chapter includes a few concise para 
graphs setting forth the essential social values 
of the topic head. Then there follow three 
or four or a dozen questions which the social 
worker and the public-spirited citizen ought 


to have answered in order that they may 
rightly understand the local connection of 
these particular problems. Along with each 
chapter there is a suggestion of the very 
choicest and most useful sources of informa- 
tion for the one who wishes to find the very 
safest fountain head of knowledge touching 


that particular subject 
The little booklet will be exceedingly help- 


ful in all libraries as pointing to sources of 
information and suggesting lines of study and 
investigation. The women’s club leaders in 


the study of nearly everv welfare work and 
in the outlining of activities in almost every 
betterment department will find inspiration 


and direction to the sane and safe lines of 
interest 
The individual, whether man or woman, 


who wishes to do the very best by his com- 
munity and wishes to conserve the time and 
strength he can give to the community's wel 
fare, ought to find a tremendous help in this 
booklet which will be sent to any address 
upon application. E. G. RovtzaAun 


Cannons, H. G. T. Bibliography of library 
economy. A classified index to the pro 
fessional periodical literature relating to 
library economy, printing, methods of pub- 
lishing, copyright, bibliography, etc.. by H. 
G. T. Cannons, borough librarian, Finsbury, 
London. London, Stanley Russell & Co., 
1910. 448 p. 7s. 6d 
The second part of the title of Mr. Can- 

nons’ book gives a better description than the 

first part, as the work is a subject index toa 
selected list of library serials for the period 

1876-1909, and not a bibliography of the liter 

ature of library economy, except in so far as 

that literature 1s contained in these particular 
journals. The work has had a somewhat 
eventful history so far. Originally offered 
for publication to the L. A. U. K., and an 
nounced by the body for publication in March, 

1909 (L. J., 34:119), it was ahandoned by the 

association because of inadequate financial 

support and is now published at last as a 

private commercial enterprise. The size of 

the index has grown with the delay, as the 
list of periodicals indexed has heen expanded 
from 28 to 48, and the number of entries is 
now over 15,000 instead of the 8,000 promised 
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in the original announcement — an impressive 
amount of work to be accomplished by indi- 
vidual effort 

The list of serials indexed is fairly com- 
preheusive and representative. Of the 48 ti- 
ties indexed 30 are American, two interna- 
tional and the remainder English and co- 
lonial, including one Australian. The 
American list includes 18 local bulletins and 
reports, mostly commission material. No 
Canadian title is included. One special 
journal, the Medical Library and Historical 
Journal, has been indexed, but the corre- 
sponding Law Library Journal has been 
omitted. Several bibliographical periodicals 
are included, but the Boston Book Com- 
pany’s Bulletin of Bibliography has been 
overlooked. In general, reports of individual 
libraries have not been included, the only 
exceptions being the reports of the Library 
of Congress and the New York State Li- 
brary, sets of which are indexed. 

The various entries in this bibliography or 
index are arranged according to an elab- 
orate subject classification, the main divi- 
sions of which are: A. Associations, clubs, 
etc.; B, Legislation; C, Library history and 
description; D, Architecture: E, Organiza- 
tion and administration; F, Library exten- 
sion; G. Books; H, Classification; I, Cata- 
loging; J, Indexing; K, Bookbinding; L, 
Bibliography; M, Printing; N, Publishing; 
QO, Copyright. Each class is in turn sub- 
divided, giving in all some 1900 sub-head- 
ings. There is a “Key to the classifica- 
tion” which occupies 17 finely printed pages 
and an alphabetical index of 26 pages. For 
ready reference purposes an alphabetical ar- 
rangement would have been more satisfac- 
tory than this elaborate classification. The 
compiler states that the alphabetical index 
should be consulted “where the Key to the 
classification may not clearly indicate the po- 
sition of special topics” but the probability 
is that the index will have to be used first 
in practically every case. Under each sub- 
ject heading in this classified list the titles 
are arranged chronologically—for practical 
purposes probably the best arrangement as it 
gives the historical survey of the subject 
and at the same time enables the reader who 
is looking for only the latest references on 
a subject to find them with the least possible 
delay. 

There are three things which may be de- 
manded of a professional bibliography of 
this sort: reasonable completeness in the in- 
dexing of the given list of serials, reasonable 
uniformity and correctness in the classifica 
tion of the 15,000 entries, and the inclusion 
in the index to the classification of all sub- 
ject headings used and also synonyms and 
related terms from which one would natur 
ally make cross references. Taking the 
question of completeness first. it is evident 
that all articles in the periodicals and re- 
ports indexed have not been caught. For 
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example, sections G41-79 are Special collec- 
tions. In this list two general references to 
the collections of the Library of Congress 
as described in its Reports for 1901 and 
1904 are given and the description of the 
Chinese collection in the 1808 Report is 
listed, but the supplementary description of 
the Chinese collection in the 1907 Report 
has been overlooked, as have also the de- 
scriptions of the Japanese collection and the 
Yudin Russian collection, both in the 1907 
Report, and that of the MHuitfeldt-Kaas 
Scandinavian collection in the 1908 Report. 
Again, volume 19 of the LiprAry JOURNAL 
contains a detailed description of the Copin- 
ger collection of Latin Bibles at the General 
Theological Seminary, New York, but this 
reference is not given under either Special 
collections, or L138 Bibles, or L32 Incu- 
nabula. Mr. Thwaites’ account of the Ban- 
croft collection of Americana (Public Li- 
braries, vol, 16) is not given in the section 
Historical collections — American, where one 
would naturally look for it, but is included 
in the general section, Specialization in li- 
braries. A curious omission of a different 
sort is in section L33, Booksales, prices, 
auctions, fairs, where one of the publica- 
tions listed as of value in tracing prices of 
books is American Book Prices Current, 
1895-00, 4 vols., with no mention of vol- 
umes 5-15, 1900-1909. 

Turning to the question of the classifica- 
tion of material and the fulness of the index, 
it is a little surprising to find under the 
heading Anonyms and pseudonyms the va- 
rious articles and notes on “Changed ti- 
tles” in the Lrprary yourRNAL and also the 
notes on “Full names of authors” in the 
same periodical. As there is no reference 
to this section in the index under either 
changed titles, names or full names, it 
might be a little difficult for a reader who 
did not mentally classify changed titles and 
full names as anonyms and pseudonyms to 
find this material. The list of articles under 
the heading Broadsides includes one article 
on “Twentieth century Italian chapbooks,” 
but the word chapbook does not appear in 
the index. 

The bibliography contains one novel feat- 
ure which is perhaps somewhat open to 
criticism, although it will be of service, and 
that is the reference under the various sub- 
ject heads to the names of firms which sup- 
ply material on the subject in question. As 
most of the names included are English, this 
feature will be less useful to American li- 
braries although it will be helpful in so far 
as it includes lists of second-hand hook deal- 
ers who specialize in particular subjects. The 
objections to the inclusion of such informa- 
tion are that it is out of place in a bibli- 
ography which should naturally list only ti- 
tles, that it is quickly out of date, whereas 
the bibliography proper is of permanent 
value and that it almost inevitably suggests 
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advertising—a suggestion probably quite un- 
founded in this particular case. A good 
example of the extent to which this feature 
may be carried is found in section Do-1, 
Treadle latches This subject of treadle 
latches has a heading all to itself and is 
brought out in the index, but under the 
heading there is no bibliographic reference 
at all, merely the name of one firm which 
deals in the article in question 

It would, however, be most unfair to lay 
too much emphasis upon minor defects and 
inconsistencies. The important fact remains 
that the work is a full and minute indexing 
of a very important section of our library 
literature and that it presents a great mass 
of references in a form which is usable and 
fairly inclusive. It will undoubtedly be of 
great use as a time saver and as a guide 
to the greater part of the literature of a 
subject even though, as in the case of the 
articles on Special collections, it may not be 
complete for each subject listed. Taken in 
connection with the quarterly index, Library 
Work, it gives us now a subject index to Li- 
brary periodicals from 1876 to the present 
time—something which has long been de- 
sired. I. G. Munee. 


CATALOGUE of the Allen A. Brown Collection 
of Music in the Public Library of the City 
of Boston. Vol. 2, part 2, Liebliches-Musi- 
cians. 145-288 p. F. Boston, published by 
the Trustees of, torr. Price, $1 per part. 
|First volume reviewed in L. j., January, 
1910, p. 35.] 

This recently published section of the 
Brown catalog brings the printed portion of 
it through “Musicians.” The scheme of this 
monumental and valuable work has been out- 
lined in earlier issues of the Lrprary jour- 
NAL. That plan has been adhered to in the 
part here noticed. The dictionary catalog 
arrangement is followed. Authors’ names are 
given in full, including all the given names of 
composers. Titles are also entered in detail. 
The author entries present the following in- 
formation: opus number, translators’ names, 
etc., editions, places and dates of publication, 
publishers’ names, number of volumes, if 
more than one to a title, portraits, plates, 
facsimiles, scoring, as T for tenor, piano, 
chorus and organ, etc. In giving the scoring 
the language of the title-page is used. Con- 
tents of volumes are given in full. 

Under authors the arrangement is: com 
plete works, single titles, author as editor, 
etc., works about an author. 

The arranger’s name is always given. 

Entries under title give the form of the 
work cataloged, arrangements of being noted. 
English is used in either case. Titles as 
“Six sonatas...” are entered under “Six.” 
Analytics give pages where they will be 
found. 
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In the Lrprary youRNAL for January. 1910, 
on page 36, the present reviewer pointed out 
the lack of “see references” from various 
titles of works and from their names in dif- 
ferent languages. In the part here reviewed 
cecasional such references are found, for ex- 
ample: “Marriage of Figaro see Le Nozze di 
Figaro”; “Zauberflste see Il Fauto Magico.” 
Why did the compilers stop there? Why not 
a reference from “Magic Flute”? And many 
others ? E. M. J. 
CuTHpertson, David. Thirty-three years’ ad- 

ventures in bookland, including walks in the 

humorous avenues of library life. London, 

Elliott Steck, 1910. xvi-208 p. 

This volume, by the assistant librarian of 
the University of Edinburgh (whose book 
on the library of the latter institution was 
noticed in the December number of the Lt- 
BRARY JOURNAL), might better have been la- 
belled “rambles” rather than “adventures.” 
There is certainly nothing exciting about the 
contents, which can best be characterized as 
consisting of random recollections, arranged 
with absolutely no relation to one another 
nor to the stories scattered throughout the 
volume. Many of the latter seem quite for- 
eign to the main theme (which is at times 
hard to discover), but a few of them help to 
justify the sub-title of the book. Such is the 
comment of the cab driver who, on returning 
a novel which had been recommended to him 
by the desk assistant, said that he had not 
read it all through, but that there were nine 
people in the first four chapters who hired 
cabs and each of them when he got out flung 
his purse to the driver! “If that were true,” 
said the disgusted cabbie, “I would be a 
regular blooming Carnegie by this time and 
no mistake. Purses be blowed! You rarely 
get an extra to buy a pint of beer!” 

Mr. Cuthbertson refers to Lord Brougham’s 
looking forward to the day when every Eng- 
lish working man would be able to read 
Bacon, and to Cobbett’s retort that he would 
be delighted to see the ushering in of the day 
when every working man would be able to 
eat bacon. Mr. Cuthbertson thinks Cobbett’s 
wish must have been realized in a great many 
households, judging from the traces left on 
library books borrowed by working men 

The author makes a plea for the assistant 
librarian, whom he evidently thinks is not 
properly appreciated. But then what libra- 
rian, head or subordinate, gets the recognition 


which is his due? T. W. K. 


Detiste, Léopold. Instructions pour la ré- 


daction d’un catalogue de manuscrits et 


pour la rédaction d’un inventaire des in 


cunables conservés dans les bibliothéques 


publiques de France. Paris, H. Champion 


100 p, 8°. 
This little 


book, like the author's 
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“Instructions élémentaires pour la mise... 
en ordre des livres d'une bibliothéque” (re- 
viewed in the November number of the Li- 
BRARY JOURNAL) is addressed particularly to 
French librarians, but it is of international 
interest, for in the field of manuscripts Delisle 
was an authority whose dicta commanded at- 
tention. The introduction which precedes the 
50 examples of listed manuscripts are plain, 
commonsense statements of important ele- 
mentary facts to guide those to whom falls 
the task of making an inventory of volumes 
of manuscripts, for it is that, rather than 
cataloging, which the book aims to teach. 
Similarly, simple basic elements are stated in 
the case of incunabula, the author holding 
that in listing the incunabula in French li- 
braries the special training of the “profes- 
sional bibliographer” is neither available nor 
necessary. In most cases a short description 
of a given work, with a reference to Hain 
or Campbell for fuller information, is quite 
sufficient. And as common-sense may often 
be a salutary counter-balancing influence in 
the mental make-up of a highly-trained spe- 
cialist, one may well assent to publisher 
Champion's opinion that these two books are 
“destined to render much service to the be- 
ginner in librarianship as well as to the well- 
informed bibliographer.” 
F. WeITENKAMPF. 
GALLIA TypoGrRaPHica, ou Répertoire bio- 
graphique et chronologique de tous les im- 
primeurs de France depuis les origines de 
limprimerie jusqu’ a la Reévolution, par 
Georges Lepreux. Serie Parisienne tome 
1, Livre d’or des imprimeurs du Roi tre 
partie: chronologie et biographie. 543 p. 
2 partie: documents et tables. 236 p. 
Paris: Honoré Champion, torr. 8°. (Revue 
des Bibliothéques, supplément 2 and 3.) 
In the editorial preface it is announced that 
this first volume, devoted to the printers to 
the king, will be followed by two which will 
include all the other printers, a fourth is to 
deal with the Communauté and the Chambre 
Syndicale of Paris, and a fifth will treat of 
the printers of Isle de France. A _ general 
index will close the series, which promises to 
be a careful and useful biographical and doc- 
umentary record of the preponderance of Pa- 
risian printing in the typographical history of 
France. It appears that previous volumes of 
“Gallia Typographica,” on Flanders, Artois 
and Picardy, have received a flattering recep- 
tion. The present volume of biographical 
sketches, though written in an easy style, 
with an evident desire to avoid dryness, is 


apparently founded on solid research. 
F. W. 


Russett Sace Founpation. Civic bibliog- 
raphy for Greater New York; edited by 
James Bronson Reynolds for the New 
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York Research Council. 296 p. O. Chari- 

ties Publication Committee, 1011. 

A classified, sparsely annotated bibliogra- 
phy for the use of students and investigators 
of social conditions past and present in 
Greater New York. The references are ar- 
ranged under 15 appropriate general head- 
ings, further subdivided into 135 minor head- 
ings and under all of these divisions the 
arrangement of items is, as it should be, 
alphabetical by authors’ names. A most ad- 
mirable author and minute subject index has 
been added. 

Periodical articles and separate chapters 
in books have separate entry. The total 
titles run well over 5000. 

Pertinent material in ten metropolitan li- 
braries has been examined and after each 
title appears a letter showing library in 
which the book is to be found. Many items 
must surely be found in other libraries than 
the one indicated. A few omissions are 
noticed, for example, the report of the 
Hughes’ Commission on Wall street and 
stock exchange gambling does not appear. 

The list is the largest, best arranged and 
best indexed on the subject and will long be 
a useful guide through a surprising mass 
of very miscellaneous printed matter. 

Unitep States. Library of Congress. Amert- 
can and English genealogies in the Library 
of Congress. Preliminary catalogue com- 
piled under the direction of the Chief of 
the Catalogue Division. Washington, 

Govt. Print. Off., 1910. 803 p. $1.05. 

One of the subjects in which the Library 
of Congress specializes is American family 
history, and this catalog contains the titles 
of American and English genealogies re- 
ceived prior to May 1, 1910, including how- 
ever a few later accessions incorporated 
while the work was in press. As the cata- 
log is based upon the library shelf-list only 
genealogies published in separate form have 
been included. Articles in periodicals or col- 
lected works have been omitted, as have also 
most works of a_ genealogical character 
which are classed with local history or biog- 
raphy. In all some 3750 works are listed, 
arranged alphabetically by the names of fam- 
ilies, and under each family chronologically. 
For the spelling of family names the Index 
to the New England Historical and Geneal- 
ogical Register has been followed. Cross 
references are given freely from all variants 
of any family name and also from the names 
of allied families. Under each title the in- 
formation given includes full imprint, call 
number, the L. C. card number and occa- 
sional notes, particularly notes of reprints. 
All entries are numbered consecutively and 
the author index at the end of the volume 
refers to the entry numbers, not to pages. 
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The general arrangement and make-up of 
the book is admirable and the catalog should 
be very useful as an indication of the con- 
tents of the Library of Congress on this 
subject, as a partial bibliography of the sub- 
ject, as an aid to cataloging and even as 
a checklist for other libraries specializing in 
the same subject, as the broad margins leave 
ample room for the insertion of call num- 
bers or other check marks. 

While superficially this list suggests com- 
parison with another catalog published al- 
most at the same time, namely, the New 
York Public Library “List of works relat- 
ing to British genealogy and local history” 
(N. Y., 1910, 366 p.), in reality the two 
catalogs are very different. The New York 
list omits the American genealogies which 
form so large a part of the Library of Con- 
gress list, and is much fuller in local history 
than in genealogy as 283 pages are devoted 
to local history and topography and only 72 
pages to genealogy. I. G. Munee. 


Ltbrare Economy and 


PERIODICALS 


Library, The, April, contains “Hans Luft 
of Marburg,” by R. Steele; “John Leland 
and King Henry vim.,” by Archibald L. 
Clarke: “Recent foreign literature,” by Eliza- 
beth Lee; “An anonymous royalist writer, 
by Henry R. Plomer ; “On the red printing 
in the 1611 Bible,” by Horace Hart; “The 
author of the ‘Modus Legendi Abbrevia- 
turas’,” by Victor Scholderer; “The s6-called 
Gutenberg documents,” by J. H. Hessels; and 
“The library of a Forfarshire Laird in 1710,” 
by C. A. Malcolm. 


Public Libraries, May, contains “Some new 
fields of library activity,” by Louis N. Wil- 
son; “The evil that books do,” by Edmund 
L. Pearson; “The social work of the library,” 
by A. EF. Bostwick; and interesting answers 
from leading librarians as to library develop- 
ment in the past twenty years. 


Library Association Record, April, contains 
“The public library and the teachers of his- 
tory,” by W. J. Harte; and “The history, or- 
ganization, and educational value of muni- 
cipal library lectures,” by Richard Haxby. 


The Librarian, March, includes “Library 
lighting,” by John Darch, F.S.L., concluded, 
a topic which was also commented on by L. 
Stanley Jast in the February number. 


Library Assistant, May, contains “Library 
statistics,” by William McGill; “Diary of an 
Easter pilgrimage,” by Olive E. Clarke. 

Special Libraries, April, contains “The in- 
surance library at Boston,” by D. N. Handy, 
librarian, a list of fire insurance organiza- 
tions and a select list of references, charities 
and corrections. 


lhe Evening Post, New York, May 23, in 
cludes a special “New library supplement.” 
8 p. There are articles on the new classif 
cation scheme, in which letters indicate 
groups; the work of the library, inside and 
out; the importance of fiction; the library as 
a university; keeping books in health; the 
development of sixteen years in America; 
danger of book stacks; the work of John S 
Billings, and many other items of interest 


The Bollettino delle Bibiioteche I lay 
for Ji inuary, I9QI!t, contains an article | ny Et- 
ie Fabietti on the training class for pop- 


rev libraries, followed by an article by G 
Gabrielli on reading as a means of preven- 
ion of juvenile delinquency. 

The Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
has issued the first instalment for 1910 of its 
quarterly Current events index. a guide to 
material in the press. 


Pennsylvania Library Notes, April, con 
tains “The mission of the small library,” by 
Mary L. Brune. 

Bibliographie de La France, Table alphabet 
ique, year 1910. (Journal Général de l’im 
primerie et de las librairie.) 1145 p. O 
Paris. 

For Folke-og Borneboksamlinger, vol. 5, 
no. 1, January-March, tor, has a sympa 
thetic article by S. Eskeland on Arne Ga: 
borg, one of the leading authors of Norway 

FE. Bentzen deals with the disinfection of 
books, while Mr. Haaken Nyhuus discusses 
cooperative cataloging. There are the usual 
book reviews and news from the library 
field. Prof. V. Holst offers an instructive 
survey of the best German fiction of the day 


Revue des Bibliothéques, October-December, 
1910, has “Notes sur quelques bibliothéques 
américaines,” by Ernst Wickersheimer. The 
libraries are those of Chicago and that of the 
little city of Crown Point, Indiana. In the 
latter, we are told, 27 per cent. of the inhabi 
tants use the library. 


France. Paris, The Bibliothéque d’art et 
d’archéologie (16, rue Spontini), thanks to its 
generous founder, M. Doucet, is assuming 
proportions which pass all expectations. Be- 
side the general and special works on art, the 
collection includes museum catalogs, catalogs 
of sales (over 20,000), and books on festivals 
(marriages, funerals, processions, etc.). 
Bibliothéque Nationale. Bulletin Mensuel des 

récentes publications francaises. Nouvelle 

série. Anné 1909 Paris: Honoré Cham- 
pion. xii+1150+Ixxx pp. (15 francs.) 

This bulky volume, containing a list of 
French publications added to the National 
Library, Paris, in 1909, is made up of 12 
monthly lists, the necessary key to this ma- 
terial being an author and subject index tak- 
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ing up 193 pages. Succeeding annual vol- 
umes will be sold at 10 francs, and may be 
had also with the titles printed on one side 
only of the leaf, so that they can be cut out 
and pasted on cards. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


Baltimore, Md. Enoch Pratt F. L. Ber- 
nard C. Steiner, Ibn. (25th rpt., year 1910, 
8 p.) Added 19,375 (total 276,849). Borrow- 
ers’ cards in force 40,796; students’ cards 
during 1910 2673; registrations, 1910, 10,174. 
Expenditures $76,571.58 (books $16,810.28, pe- 
riodicals $1979.34, binding $4390.23, salaries 
$38,456.47, printing $458.85). 

The most important events were the open- 
ing of three new branches, and another is to 
be opened in 1ro1r. The library is adminis- 
tered by 105 officers and employees. The 
home circulation was 610,408 The system 
consists of the central building, 12 branches 
and 2 delivery stations, and 64 institutions 
receive books. There is, however, need of 
additional branches throughout the city. The 
usual inventory showed a loss of 222 books, 
or one to every 3225 books circulated. 

The catalog department has begun a re- 
vision of classes on poetry and drama, with 
a view to the publication of a new edition 
of the Finding list. A title list of the plays 
in the library is planned. The central library 
added 24,798 cards to its catalog. 

The reference department has been much 
used by “all sorts of people on all sorts of 
subjects.” Inventory has shown no books 
missing. Circulars of railroads, steamship com- 
panies, etc., have been placed in the reading 
room. The reading room has been open 344 
days in all, and “the use on holidays and 
Sundays has been sufficient to warrant con- 
tinuing such opening except during the warm 
weather.” Four hundred current periodicals 
are on file. 

The public catalog in the registration room 
has been much used, at least 85 per cent. of 
the people being satisfactorily served by the 
present incomplete catalog. Completion of 
this is being pushed as fast as possible. 

Tables melude circulation in 1910 by 
classes, by months; number of volumes and 
circulation; circulation of periodicals in 1910 
by months; and comparative library statistics 
of Baltimore and other American cities. 


Bangor (Me.) P. L. The library lost all 
its historic treasures in the fire which de- 
stroyed much of the business section of the 
city on April 30. Documents of priceless 
value, many relating to the history of Bangor, 
and newspaper files dating from 1815 were 
lost, as also a fine collection of genealogy, 
recognized as one of the best in the country. 
Only the books in circulation were saved, as 
those which had been carried into the post 
office were destroyed when that building also 
caught fire. The library was a four-story 
brick building, and was established in 1883 
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by the combination of five then existing libra- 
ries, the earliest of which had been started 
in 1816. A temporary room has been secured 
in the court house, where the remaining 
books will be loaned. Outstanding books 
were estimated at 1500. 


Bradford (Pa.) Carnegie P. L. Susan L. 
Sherman, Ibn. (11th rpt.— year ending Feb. 
28, 1911.) Added 1337; total 16,914. Circu- 
lation 93.604. Registration, new 845; total 
6239. Receipts $7016.71: expenditures 
$6331.76 (books $1506.54, binding $437.75, 
salaries $2783). 


Brockton (Mass.) P. L. F. H. Whitmore, 
Ibn. (Rpt. — year ending Nov. 30, 1910, 37 p.) 
Added 3797; total 58,133. Circulation 205,- 
374. Receipts $14,955.63; expenditures $14,- 
955.46 (books $3702.91, binding $918.40, print- 
ing $268.23, salaries $6027.05, main library.) 

The most important occurrence was the 
offer of Mr. Carnegie of $75,000 for a new 
library building. The library has begun the 
publication of weekly lists of interest to 
practical workers in local papers. The re- 
serve privilege has been limited to a book a 
person without inconvenience. The attend- 
ance in the children’s rooms has been large, 
especially in the evening, “and because of the 
location of the rooms near the street level 
many are often attracted who make meager 
use of the books and magazines.” 


Brookline (Mass.) P. L. Louisa M. 
Hooper, Ibn. (54th rpt.— year 1910, 21 p.) 
Added 3430; total 73,205. Circulation 171,- 
628 (57eper cent. fiction). Registration 2915; 
total 8947. Expenditures $23,499.90 (books, 
binding, periodicals $4520.87, salaries $13,- 
664.16). 

During the year the new and adequate li- 
brary building was opened, the moving cov- 
ering 19 days without interruption in the 
library service. 

The children’s department has been opened 
evenings and reading clubs have been organ- 
ized. The age limit is now 14 instead of 12, 
as formerly. Lists of books are being pre- 
pared for an intermediate department. The 
yearly inventory has shown a loss of 95 
books. Appendixes include circulation, clas- 
sification of circulation, accessions, etc. 

The library has issued a pamphlet (42 p.), 
“Dedication of the Brookline Public Library 
building,” Nov. 17, 1910, in which is included 
“The story of the library,” by Edward Stan- 
wood, and “Libraries and the community,” 
by Prof. Bliss Perry, of Harvard University. 
Professor Perry strikes a happy note in this 
admirable article when he says that “libraries 
are made for men, and not men for libraries,” 
and that “the perfect city library should not 
be too academic. In its choice of books for 
the great public, it should look the public 
squarely in the eyes, and read its mind.” 
“The wise library committee will wish to 
know more about a book than the mere fact 
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that it was published by a respectable firm 
and favorably reviewed by a family news- 
paper.” We hope to reprint this article in 
some future number. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) P. L. Walter L. Brown, 
Ibn. (14th rpt.— 1910, 44 p.) Added 37,005 
(ret increase 12,607); total 284,176. Issued, 
home use 1,368,425; daily average 4472, of 
which fiction constituted 60.8 per cent. Bor- 
rowers registered 20,243; total card-holders 
75,070. Receipts $117,158.42; important ex- 
penditures: books and pamphlets $31,282.56; 
library employees, salaries $46,153.34; bind- 
ing $8955.01; printing $800.99; library sup- 
plies $1379.72; branches $2629.77. Books re- 
bound 26,035, of which 21,895 were bound in 
the library building. 

More library branches are necessary. New 
branches were opened, and class-room libra- 
ries established in three schools. All reading 
rooms in the main building are at times over- 
crowded, and a special room for technical 
books and a similar one for books in foreign 
languages are needed. 

It is desirable to bring about closer alliance 
with the Grosvenor Library, and perhaps 
with the Library of the Historical Society, 
in order to prevent the expense of duplica- 
tion. The division of the annual appropria- 
tion of the city implies that the Grosvenor is 
the city reference library and the public li- 
brary is intended primarily for circulation. 

A handbook, “Means of education,” has 
been largely distributed, and placards calling 
attention to the library have been placed in 
the large stores and manufacturing plants. 
“Municipal government” and “Health in the 
city” have been issued, as also co5Sperative 
lists on “Books for practical boys,” “Books 
for home builders” and of selected fiction. 
About 4000 single numbers of popular maga- 
zines in board covers were given to the larger 
hospitals and prisons. 

There were 118,617 books circulated from 
the children’s room. This was 17,259 less 
than in 1909. “It has been possible to do 
more individual work for the children in 
finding out what their interests are and plac- 
ing the right books in their hands.” “The 
Saturday morning story hour is as popular 
an attraction as ever, and the books referred 
to in constant demand. We have to exclude 
grown people from these audiences, partly 
hecause of lack of room, but we may find it 
possible to have a normal hour for teachers 
and others interested.” The collection of 
children’s books now contains 93 picture vol- 
umes by 65 artists. “The use of picture bul- 
letins is continued. and much suggestive mat- 
ter is placed hefore the children by this 
means.” 

An intermediate department. for children 
from 14 to 16, has been established, which 
aims to introduce the young people to many 
authors not found in the children’s collection 
The head of the children’s room and some of 
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her assistants have visited the department 
tores to induce the young people to spend 
heir noon hour in the library and met with 
much success 

Demand for Yiddish and Italian books has 
increased, while for German and Spanish the 
demand has fallen off 

The dictionary catalog, begun in 1808, has 
been completed, and contains 416,300 cards. 
To the various catalogs were added in 1910 
60,707 cards 42.550 cards were purchased 
from the Library of Congress 

The school department reports 35,441 books 
divided 828 class-room libraries in 44 
grammar schools. Circulation 418,753. The 
usual exhibit of books of the year suitable 
for Christmas gifts attracted many visitors 
and was much appreciated. This department 
now supervises the work of the stations 
46.651 books were sent to the several sta 
tions 14.353 books were circulated from 
travelling libraries, and it is desired to estab 
lish more in the manufacturing plants. Books 
are sent anywhere within city limits 

Appendixes include registration 
sified contents of library; circulation: by 
classes, by departments, comparative state 
ment; grammar school libraries, books and 
circulation; travelling. libraries; lists of pe- 
riodicals, etc 


into 


1o10: clas- 


California State 
ending June 30, 


(Bien. rpt period 
1910, 34 p.) Added, 
years, 12,2160 (main library 10,240, extension 
dept. 1676); total 166,524. Receipts $116, 
304.46; expenditures $109,116.75 (books $13, 
074.25, maps $258.05, subscriptions $3290.66, 
salaries $53,230.80, printing binding 
$10,881 ). 

The law department is being more exten 
sively used, and a comprehensive index of 
the collection is being made. This is to be 
published and sent to the judges and lawvers 
of the state. The bound volumes of the 
records now number over 4000. 

The name of the Sociological department 
has been changed to the Legislative and 
municipal reference department, and is en- 
deavoring to aid e¢pecially those engaged in 
work as regards the legislative municipali- 
ties, debating clubs and those wishing infor 
mation on current, social and economi 
tions 

The work of the 
largely carried on 
The cost of shipping of 
hindrance. The department has made athor 
ouch summary of the subiect of library in 
truction in normal schools the 
state 


two 


ques 


reference department is 
through correspondence 
books is a great 


The catalog department has done much re 
cataloging. This work has shown the library 
rich in early American travel and local his 
tory. Book numbers are now being gilded on 
the backs, as they last longer and do not dis 
ficure the lum 38,900 cards 


ingy 23,304, were added to the catalor 


represent 
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The interesting work of the California de- 
partment has been carried on with success, 
and much material concerning California ar- 
tists, authors, musicians, pioneers and early 
settlers has been gathered. Many persons 
return the information cards with auto- 
graphed copies, compositions, photographs, 
etc. One assistant is spending much time on 
newspaper indexing. The periods now cov- 
ered are 1846-1889 and 1902-1905, including 
about 150,000 cards. 

The Documents department was organized 
in April, 190g, to care for national and state 
publications 

The Extension department cannot possibly 
solve the problem of furnishing adequate li- 
brary facilities to residents outside of cities, 
so that “the main effort of the Extension de- 
partment is directed toward becoming fully 
informed about library conditions in Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere, and trying to assist in 
the development of a successful and econom- 
ical library system for California.” There 
are now 478 communities with library asso- 
ciations having the privilege of borrowing, of 
which 65 are at present inactive because pubd- 
lic libraries have been established in those 
communities. During 1908-1910, 1325 libra- 
ries were sent out and 1327 returned, the 
records showing 37,288 borrowers, with a 
circulation of 113,871. The Public Libraries 
division has been working out the county 
free library plan. 

The Books for the Blind division is en- 
deavoring to reach all the blind in the state. 
Five different types are in use. There are 
now 1330 accessions, an increase of 555. 

The legislature of 1909 authorized the es- 
tablishment of branches or deposit stations 
in various parts of the state. 

The present quarters in the Capitol have 

proved inadequate and inconvenient, and a 
new building for the state library is desir- 
able. 
Appendixes include itemized receipts and 
expenditures: number of volumes; and a list 
of library and library commission periodicals. 
The name, position, salary and notes of all 
on the library staff are given, and it is sug- 
gested should be included in other library 
reports. 

Cambridge, Mass. Harvard University. 
Announcement has been made of an anony- 
mous gift of $25,000 for the construction of 
a new library at the Harvard botanical gar- 
den. The new structure will be erected on 
the present library site at the botanical gar- 
den. 

Chicago, Ill. John Crerar L. C. W. An- 
drews, Ibn. (16th rpt.—year 1910, 66 p.) 
Added 16,872 (3067 bv gift); total 268,153. 
Added pm.; total 80,053 pm. Total 
number of visitors 138,353 (daily average 
422, increase of 3 per cent. over 1909). Call 
for books from stacks 124,810. Admissions 
to the stack were 2430, 1650 by registration 
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and 780 on presentation of 28 passes. Loans 
outside the library were 161 from 49 libraries, 
and 171 from 94 individuals. 

“The working collection [Department of 
medical sciences] on the shelves of the Senn 
Room has now been brought up to date. In- 
deed, so many new books have been received 
that a considerable number of older books 
have of necessity been retired to the stacks. 
The collection, now some 3000 volumes, is 
nearly as large as the shelves will permit.” 

The classified subject index to the official 
catalog has been discontinued. Publications 
issued: “List of current medical periodicals 
and allied serials,” 25 p., 850 titles; Hand- 
book. To be issued: “List of histories of 
science,” “List of histories of arts and indus- 
tries,” and “List of serials.” 

There has been one considerable purchase 
by Dr. Berthold Laufer of works in the lan- 
guages of Eastern Asia. This collection con- 
sists of 825 works in 14,055 volumes. “Taken 
together with the collection of about equal 
size made for the Newberry Library in the 
subjects within its field, the total is, in Dr. 
Laufer’s opinion, worthy to rank with the 
European collections of Chinese literature. 
No definite plans for the utilization of these 
works can be made at present, but it is prob- 
able that a joint catalog will be issued.” 

The library disposed of all its duplicates 
in the medical and natural sciences, about 
10,000 volumes, for $1300. Many smaller 
transactions are noted. 

Inventory was again taken. Total losses 
for the year were 151, recovery 72; net loss 
79. 11,613 volumes were bound at a cost of 
$11,959.69, an average of $1.03 per volume. 
5570 new titles were prepared for print, 4876 
received from the Library of Congress and 
283 typewritten. Total cards for 1910, 28,186. 
Of the 116,400 titles in the public catalogs 
about 75,500 are on cards printed by the li- 
brary, about 31,400 on Library of Congress 
cards, and about 9100 on A. L. A. codpera- 
tive cards. 

The report also includes tables of record 
of attendance and use for 1910, with com- 
parison by years; and classified by subjects, 
the orders, accessions, periodicals and re- 
corded use. The report is concluded by a 
list of donors in 1910. 

Admissions to the stack were 2430, 1650 by 
registration and 780 on presentation of 28 
passes. Loans outside the library were 161 
from 49 libraries, and 171 from 94 individuals. 


Davenport (la.) P. L. Grace D. Rose, Ibn. 
(8th rpt.—year 1910, 23 p.) Added 3810; 
total 31,463. Circulation 163,452: 38,826 from 
grade libraries in schools, 31,526 children’s 
room; 12,410 foreign (fiction 66 per cent.). 
1057 new cards were issued. One station 
was opened, and has now a circulation of 
1975. Reading room Sunday attendance 
shows an average of 40. Exhibit of Christ- 
mas book suggestions proved valuable. The 
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Saturday morning story hour has an average 
attendance of 50. The Davenport library en- 
tertained the Iowa Library Association in 
October 


Detroit (Mich.) P. L. The library has 
created a position of assistant to the libra- 
rian, at a salary of $1750, for which work a 
man of executive ability, tact, experience and 
thorough knowledge of the work is required. 
The appointment is in the hands of the De- 
troit Library Commission through its admin- 
istration committee. 


Fort Dodge (Ja.) F. P. L. 
Goetzman, Ibn. (Rpt.—year toro.) Added 
903; total 11,815. Circulation 37,989. Regis- 
trations, new, 900. Receipts $5926.30; ex- 
penditures $5716.12 (books $738.78. binding 
$267.20, salaries $1635) 


Hanover, Mass. John Curtis F. P. L. By 
the will of the late Miss Alice M. Curtis, of 
Wellesley, a bequest of $50,000 has been left 
to the library. 


Hopedale, Mass. Bancroft Memorial L. 
(25th annual rpt.— year 1910.) Added 607; 
total 10,591. Issued, home use 21,306 (1257 
volumes less than the preceding year). Card- 
holders 1232. Receipts $3206.89; expenses 
$3206.89 (salaries $1436.72, lighting $156.77). 
The reading room has been open 304 days 
with 8616 visitors, an average daily attend- 
ance of 28. 

By the will of the late J. B. Bancroft $1000 
was left to the Bancroft Memorial Library, 
the interest to be used each year for the 
purchase of books. 


Indiana State L. D.C. Brown, Ibn. (28th 
biennial rpt.— period ending Sept. 30, 1910, 
102 p) Added 5804; total 54,082. Borrowers 
4359; blind borrowers 491; readers 14,073; 
new registrations 355. Receipts $20,860.70; 
expenditures $20,419.78 (salaries $8620, books 
$2882.91, binding $816.81). 

There is as yet no outlook for a new build- 
ing, which is much needed, in view of the 
overcrowded condition of the library and the 
museum. A new building would bring to- 
gether all state interests of an educational 
character. 

The cataloging department has finished 
work on Canadian documents, Parliamentary 
debates, and other collections. 

The legislative reference department has 
shown its usefulness in actual practice during 
the session of 1900, and has begun an index 
of official reports, bills, messages, etc., as also 
of special subjects, as insurance legislation. 
The department has also prepared and re- 
vised many legislative measures under the 
direction of members of the legislature, and 
has drafted bills, but without taking any re- 
sponsibility. The catalog contains 14,250 
cards. 

The report includes regulations and quali- 
ficaticns for library positions, as the merit 
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state documents 
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Jacksonville (Fla.) F. P. 1 (6th rpt 
year 1910.) Added 2299; total 22,333. Cit 
culation 103,739 2722 R 
ceipts $10,190.10: $8662.43 
(books $1597.35, salaries 
$4432.16). 

The library has been open part of every 
day since its initial opening in 1905, the total! 
readers on 52 Sundays and 4 holidays being 
4801, an average of 86 per day. A picture 
collection has been started, and much us 
of it has already been made by teachers. A 
new stack for 15,000 volumes was built dur 
ing the year. 935 volumes were rebound at a 
cost of 52 cents per volume. The colored 
department has had slight increase in circula 
tion, but it is desired that a separate bran 
for their entire use be established. Only 540 
out of a population of 25,000 negroes now 
use the library. 

The president of the Board of Trustees 
says relative to the resignation of the libra 
rian, Mr. George B. Utley, that the “resig- 
nation has been accepted . both with re- 
gret and pleasure; regret that the relation 
ship which has existed so long and so satis 
factorily should necessarily have to be sev 
ered; and with pleasure for the reason that 
Mr. Utley goes to higher duties.” 


Kenosha, Wis. Gilbert M. Simmons L. 
Mrs. Clara P. Barnes, Ibn. (1oth rpt. — year 
ending May 31, 1910.) Accessions 1840; total 
21,875. Issued, home use 91,710. New cards 
1225; total 6158. Receipts $40,006.97; ex 
penses $16,793.11 (books $2290.29, binding 
$439.40, salaries $4373.04). 


Lancaster (Mass.) Town L. (48th an 
nual rpt.— year 1910-11.) Added &57; total 
36,587. Issued, home use 15,871. New regis 
tration 123; total registration 809. Receipts 
$2657.57; expenses $2657.57 (books and pe- 
riodicals $1029.72, binding $226.98, printing 
$62.45, salaries $795.54, supplies $135.01, light- 
ing $128.56, heating $115.52) 

The circulation shows an increase of 600, 
this increase coming entirely the 
schools. The recataloging of the history sec- 
tion has proceeded at irregular intervals in 
the time that could be spared from routine 
work. Library of Congress cards are being 
used in this work as far as they can be 


Lansing (Mich.) P. L. Mrs. E. 
McNeal, Ibn. (29th rpt. — year ending 
31, 1910, 18 p.) Total volumes 18,597. Cir 
culation 49,688 (fiction 60.6 per cent.). New 
cards issued 1493; total 59085 Receipts 
$8963.20; expenditures 7019.43 (books 
$1069.43. binding $276.93, salaries $2768.34) 
A new branch was opened June 26, making 
four in all. 


Registration 
expenditures 
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Lawrence (Kan.) F. P. L. Nellie G. 
Leatty, Ibn. (6th rpt.—year 1910, 19 p.) 
Added 679; total 10,362. Circulation 46,725 
(decrease only in fiction). Reference books 
used 5783. Registration total 3314. 


Leavenworth (Kan.) F. P. L. (Rpt.— 
year 1910.) Added 2081: total 18,166.  Is- 
sued, home use 63,763. Renewals and new 
borrowers’ cards registered 1479. Receipts 
$0725.33; expenses $6912.52 (books $1823.34, 
magazines $373.33, binding $474.02, salaries 
2825, light $252.80, fuel $220.35, insurance 
$115.68). 

The gain in circulation over 1909 is 8440 
volumes; nearly one-half of “this increase is 
due to the special effort made to reach the 
Polish and German readers and to the large 
circulation from two of the schools. Polish 
books were circulated for the first time in 
January, and for some months our supply of 
these books fell far short of the demand. 
The German circulation was three times as 
large as in 1909.” 


Lexington (Ky.) P. L. (11th annual rpt. 
—year 1910, and 6th annual rpt. from Car- 
negie building.) Added, 1285; total 24,755. 
Issued, home use 54,862 (juv. 10,558). Re- 
ceipts $7077.80; expenses $6868.58 (lights 
$285.18, salaries $340850, magazines and 
newspapers $209.22). The number of bor- 
rowers’ cards issued during the year, includ- 
ing renewals, amounted to 1663. 


Massachusetts State L. Charles F. D. Bel- 
den, Ibn. (1st rpt. of the trustees — year 
ending Nov. 30, 1910, 16 p.) Added 7387 v. 
The demands of the state officers and legis- 
lators were met successfully and without de- 
lav. Collections on special subjects before 
the legislature were made. There are some 
2000 volumes of foreign laws and documents. 
The card catalog of Massachusetts legisla- 
tors begun by Mr. Tillinghast has been con- 
tinued. 

Medford (Mass.) P. L. (55th rpt.— year 
1910.) Added 1262 by purchase; 2097 by gift; 
total 38,368. Issued, home use 105,928. Live 
membership 3180. 

The juvenile circulation shows an increase 
of 2082 over last year. This is the first 
report of Miss Abby L. Sargent as librarian. 


Milton (Mass.) P. L. (40th rpt.— year 
1910.) Added 1729; total 24,064. Issued, 
home use 61,919. New registration 317. To- 
tal number of cardholders 3117. 

There has been a slight decrease in attend- 
ance and circulation during the year, but the 
use of books within the library seems to in- 
crease. The resources of the library are 
stronger than ever before. One of the li- 
brary’s three branches was moved into new 
quarters during the year. 


Nashville (Tenn.) Carnegie L. Mary H. 


Johnson, Ibn. (oth rpt.—vear 1910, 27 p.) 
Added 2747; total 51,003, exclusive of bound 
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magazines and newspapers. Circulation 146,- 
406. Registration, new 2554. Expenditures 
$15,748.50 (books $2980.21, binding $639.30, 
printing and stationery $432.79, salaries 
$7765). Volumes rebound, 1907, cost $392.95. 
Volumes cataloged 3442; catalog cards made 
15,420. The library subscribes to 141 current 
magazines, costing $584.89, 54 magazines be- 
ing donated. The medical library contains 
4323 volumes. The report gives an interest- 
ing list of book borrowers in various employ- 
ments. It also includes a list of subjects used 
in the story telling hour. The library is open 
Sundays, when often every chair in the read- 
ing room is occupied. Specialty is made of 
books concerning Tennessee and Tennessee- 
ans. 


New Orleans (La.) P. L. (Rpt.— year 
1910.) Added 5779. Total circulation 350,- 
746 (home use 279,057, lib. use 71,6890). Reg- 
istration 8877; active membership 17,044. Re- 
ceipts $36,816.83; expenses $36,151.90 (books 
$4245.95, periodicals $746.78, binding $818.48, 
lighting $0983.55, printing and stationery 
$048.06). 

In the main library there are about 45.000 
volumes accessible to the public. There are 
17,523 bocks in the branch libraries. In the 
children’s department the circulation was 
56,005. The library received as a depository 
444 bound volumes and 1140 pamphlets. The 
library subscribes to 196 magazines and 26 
newspapers, and receives as gifts 46 maga- 
zines and 17 newspapers, making in all 285 
periodicals received by the library. 

New York City. General Society of Me- 
chanics and Tradesmen L. (Rpt.—year 
1910; in 125th annual report of the Society, 
p. 35-42.) The Library committee have pur 
chased .for the circulating section 2163 vol 
umes, receiving by gift 131 volumes; of those 
purchased 733 volumes were non-fiction, 412 
volumes replacing standard works, including 
English literature, and 1145 volumes were 
purchased especially with the school depart- 
ment in mind, in order that its work might 
be supplemented by appropriate reading mat- 
ter. In the reference section 41 volumes 
were added by purchase, 34 by gift. A total 
of 9193 volumes were consulted in the refer- 
ence room during the year Accounts were 
opened with 2759 readers during the vear 
There were 2707 volumes bound and 448 
maps mounted. 


Newton (Mass.) F. L. (Rpt. — year 1910.) 
Added 3000; total 78,450. Issued, home use 
271,269 (fict. 63.12 per cent.). Circulation of 
photographs 7956; of lantern slides 2257; of 
stereographs 34,406. 

The circulation shows an increase of 1000 
over the preceding year, and the librarian 
comments on this as follows: “The com- 
munity is therefore supposed to be better off 
by the reading of a thousand books. Fur 
thermore since the per cent. of circulated fic 
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tion has decreased and the general circulation 
grown a thousand it must follow that New- 
ton is more inteilectual by this same thou- 
sand. All this in spite of the increase of 
moving picture shows and in spite of the 
multiplicity of automobiles.” One new branch 


library, the eighth, has been added. 


North Carolina State L. Miles O. Sherrill, 
Ibn. (Biennial rpt.— period ending Nov. 30, 
1910, 25 p.) Added 1653; total 40,515. The 
technical work is being reorganized, and the 
catalog has been changed into a dictionary 
one. Attention is again called to the danger 
of fire in the poorly built library. Appen- 
dixes include a list of daily and weekly news- 
papers, magazines, and exchanges. 


Ontario, Canada. Reports upon public libra- 
ries, literary and scientific institutions, etc., 
of the province of Ontario for the years 1909- 
1910 (116 p.) gives a comprehensive outline 
of work done by the libraries, showing re- 
ceipts, expenditures, registration, circulation, 
books, location, population, etc., with detailed 
reports of the more important libraries. Re- 
ports of institute meetings held are included, 
as also some of the papers read at these 
meetings. The reports contain many illus- 
trations of buildings and plans. 


Pawtucket, R. I. Deborah Cook Sayles 
P. L. H. T. Dougherty, Ibn. (Rpt — year 
1910, 17 p.) Added 1543; total 31,453. Cir- 
culation 79,257. Registration 2075; total 5515. 
Receipts $13,034.11; expenditures $12,722 
(books $2001.90, binding $1077.92, salaries 
$6591.81). 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
L. (Rpt.—year 1910.) Added 2181; total 
46,468. Issued, home use 111,878; issued 
through schools 11,844; total circulation, 123,- 
22. Registration 8234. Receipts $11,671.03; 
expenses $11,671.03 (salaries $5767.44, books 
$2059.46, binding $573.56, light $355.90, re- 
pairs $627.34). 

Improvements have been made in the chil- 
dren’s room. 


Pittsburgh (Pa.) 


Adriance Memorial 


Carnegie L. Harrison 
W. Craver, Ibn. (15th rpt.—year ending 
Jan. 31, 1911, 50 p.). Added 42,904 v. (net 
gain 28,2909 v., 2701 pm.); total 358,732 v., 
23,917 pm. Issued, home use 1,134,780; is- 
sued, reading room use 2,130,538. Total at- 
tendance in reading rooms 1,393,446; total no. 
borrowers’ cards in force 120,269. Circula- 
tion per capita 2.8; total use 5.3 v. 

The Catalog department reports 39,461 vol- 
umes classified and cataloged. The depart- 
ment received from the Printing and Binding 
department 77,031 cards and from the Library 
of Congress 39,857 cards. Inventory of books 
in the Central Library was done bv this de- 
partment, which reported a loss of 679 vol- 
umes since the inventory of 1908 

The Printing and Binding department has 
done increased work, printing 1,274,117 forms 
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and 90,058 publications 
library has taken charge of the binding, re- 
sulting in marked economy Experiments 
were made to reinforce poorly bound books, 
or those which would be much used, before 
circulation, which procedure proved advan 

tageous. Total books bound, rebound, re 

inforced, ete., 03,2790 

The Reference department has given special 
attention to debating material, and a debate 
index is to be printed. Books in connection 
with exhibitions were brought tov: in the 
reference room. <Accessions im this depart 
ment were 3337 volumes The Technology 
department added 1838 reference volumes, 
making a total of 33,422 in that department 
Four annotated bibliographies on technical 
subjects were compiled and printed 

The Lending department has made a change 
in schedule (May, 1910) as a measure of 
economy. Each division is now open from 
nine to six o'clock three days a week, and 
from one to nine three days, the schedules 
alternating, and half the divisions being open 
each evening This has resulted in in 
creased work on the evening days and a de- 
crease in circulation in the Central division. 
The number of foreign books has increased; 
the German, Yiddish and Polish books con 
stitute three-quarters of the total foreign cir 
culation of 37,465 

The adult stations in operation numbered 
25, of which 7 are in engine houses. “The 
Penn Paper Box factory employs about 35 
young women. At the request of the pro- 
prietor a small collection of books was sent 
to the factory for their us: The fore- 
woman has charge of the books and keeps 
the necessary records It a spirit 
on the part of the management which, if 
general, would mean a great deal to our ex- 
tension work.” 

The work with the blind has been con- 
tinued, 307 books having been added, making 
the total 814. The four well-known types are 
represented. 

Attendance at the story hour has increased 
12,961, in all 78,004 attendants. The cycle 
stories have been taken from Shakespeare. 
Reading circles and poetry Hours were better 
attended, the latter being especially popular 
in some of the branches. The Children’s de- 
partment has done increased work through its 
agencies, home libraries, playgrounds and 
schools. 

A new branch, Homewood, was opened 
March 10, 1910, making the eighth opened by 
the library, and is the most complete of the 
branch library buildings. It is built in the 
collegiate Gothic style. It has a rectangular 
stack-room, in which is a large open space 
for reading, where borrowers haye free access 
to the books. The reference room seats about 
a hundred people 

To the report are appended 19 tables, giv 
ing number of volumes by classes; circulation 
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by classes, by months, adult and juvenile cir- 
culation ; attendance ; use of library by months 
and classes; work of the individual branches, 
and a comparative table of circulation by 
months and years since the opening of the 
library. 


Hume, Ibn (Rpt.—year 1910, 53. p.) 
Added 19,819; total 128,802. Rebound 8702. 
Circulation 749,064. Registration 15,380; to- 
tal 44,048. 

One new branch was opened at Woodside, 
and appropriations were made for three more. 
The total number of foreign books are 3330, 
with a circulation of 11,826, mostly German. 

“The work with children improved stead- 
ily, chiefly in the competency of the children’s 
librarians who are assuming more of the 
work, such as the story telling and the man- 
agement of clubs, thus relieving the depart- 
mental heads. A list of 8s0 selected titles 
was compiled.” 

The Travelling library department was or- 
ganized, establishing stations and circulating 
about 95,282 volumes. 

Tables are: comparative circulation by 
years; home use by months, rgro, by classes; 
reading room attendance, 1910; reference 
use; registration; volumes in library, by 
classes, and withdrawn. 

A bill has been introduced into the New 
York Assembly to curtail the powers of the 
trustees of the library, who now can elect 
their own successors, by providing for the 
appointment of trustees by the Mayor, Comp- 
troller and President of the Board of Alder- 
men. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Mercantile L. Assoc. W. 
H. H. Anderson, Ibn. (65th rpt. — year rgro, 
47 p.) Added 4996; total 138,075. Circula- 
tion 124,376 (fiction 6.62 per cent.). Expen- 
ditures: books $9425.82, binding $1162.86, sal- 
aries $17,044. Membership 3575. Appen- 
dixes 

Salem (Mass.) P. L. Gardner M. Jones, 
Ibn. (22d rpt.—year ending Nov. 30, 1910, 
36 p.) Added 2210; total 54,082. Circula- 
tion 103,731. Expenditures for books $1931.13, 
periodicals $550, binding $770.94, salaries 
$6051.41. Three delivery stations were 
opened. 

Somerville (Mass.) P. L. (38th rpt. — year 
1910, 23 p.) Added 9560; total 117,674; vol- 
umes rebound 3893. Circulation, total, 486o,- 
363. Cards issued 4854. Expenditures $21,- 
932.08 (books and periodicals $7841.44, bind- 
ing $2293.85, salaries $9550.83). 

The Cataloging department reported 408 
books missing for 1910. The Children’s de- 
partment circulated 54,030 fiction and 12,483 
other works. There were 15 art exhibitions 
arranged by the Reference and Art depart- 
ment. 

Spokane (Wash.) P. L. Alta L. Stans- 
bury, Ibn. (16th rpt.—year 1910, 16 p.) 


Added 7202; total 42,203. Circulation 61,187; 
total 213,613. Registrations, total 16,866. Re- 
ceipts $32,846.49; expenditures $31,037.57 
(books and periodicals $9603.24; binding 
$800.48; salaries $9607.05). 

The Newark method of registration has 
superseded the more cumbersome Browne 
system. A circular, rules for borrowers, was 
printed. Readers are limited to one book of 
fiction, but not as to non-fiction. Guarantors 
are no longer required in taking out cards. 
Non-residents pay $1 a year. 

The Reference department looked up 3181 
subjects, using 10,967 books. Many new 
books have been bought and the department 
has become a government depository. 

The Chiidren’s department's circulation in- 
creased 9479 over 1909, and 2302 new books 
were added. Story hour work was begun 
with an attendance of 60 to 200, old-time 
fairy tales and Greek myths being used as 
subjects. A suggestive Christmas list was 
published. 

Tables include circulation by months and 
classes. 

Syracuse (N. Y.) P. L. Ezekiel W. 
Mundy, Ibn. (Rpt.—year 1910, 39 p.) 
Added 7960; total 88419. Circulation (306 
days) 275,636. Expenditures $40,800 (books 
$9020.80, binding $2870.25, printing $1431.52, 
salaries $18,127.34). 

A department of music was established 
during the year at a cost of $316.43 (music 
$210.69, binding $83.74 and shelves $22), and 
has been successful. Special catalogs were 
published and new stacks, accommodating 
3600 books, were added. Appendixes include 
a list of magazines and newspapers on file; 
serial publications; monthly and subject cir- 
culation, and attendance. 

Taunton (Mass.) P. L. Joshua E. Crane, 
Ibn. (45th rpt.—year ro10, 54 p.) Added 
1824; total 57,822. Circulation 80,227 (fict. 
57.507). Registration 699; total 10,626. Ex- 
penditures $9308.97 (books $1997.20, binding 
$470.34, salaries $3066.76). 

Toronto (Can.) P. L. George H. Locke, 
Ibn. (27th rpt.—year 1910, 36 p.) Added 
15,276; total 187,452. Receipts $85,165.07; ex- 
penditures $70,651.32 (books $10,660.16, bind- 
ing $3154.20, printing $559.83, salaries $26,- 
281.57). 

Important changes have been made in 
methods of registration, so that any person 
whose name appears in the current city di- 
rectory can obtain a card, or if his name does 
not appear, must have his card countersigned 
by a person included in the directory. A 
card is valid for three years in any of the 
seven branches. The work of administration 
has been centralized. These changes have 
resulted in increased circulation and the is- 
suance of 10,000 new tickets. The work has 
been done by the separately organized regis- 
tration department. A new library branch 
was opened. 
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The reference library has greatly increased 
its usefulness, the number of books used be- 
ing more than double that of 1909 (183,172). 
The collection of patents is especially note- 
worthy, second in importance within the Do- 
minion. 6726 books were transferred from 
the circulating to the reference library 

The Cataloging department classified and 
cataloged 13,451 books, for which 39,670 cards 
were made. 528 Library of Congress cards 
were used. 2294 books have already been re- 
cataloged to conform more closely to the 
rules of the American Library Association. 

The report includes the classified circulation 
of books, total number of volumes, additions 
and deductions, books received, and financial 
statement. 


University of North Carolina L. (Rpt.— 
year ending Aug. 14, 1910.) Added 3860 
(2127 by purchase) ; total 57.340. There were 
13,250 volumes for two weeks issued from 
the library; 46 volumes were loaned to other 
institutions. Receipts $11,260.33; expenses 
$10,510.33 (binding $643.20, books $5052.90, 
periodicals $1134.80, salaries $2730). 

“While the library does not attempt to fur- 
nish material te individuals and institutions 
out in the state, it has freely invited them to 
make use of it here. As a result a number 
of debating teams from various state high 
schools and colleges have spent several days 
here working up their debates, and others, 
interested in other topics, have been admitted 
to the stack and the North Carolina Room 
for the purpose of carrying on such investi- 
gations. It is a pleasure to note that the 
number of such visitors grew during the 
year, as did also the requests for information 
on such subjects as the library could give.” 

A recommendation is made by the librarian 
that a special appropriation of $2500 be given 
to the library to complete the Mitchell col- 
lection of scientific publications. The library 
has carried on a course in library adminis- 
tration for the past three years, both during 
the regular term and the summer school. 


Waltham (Mass.) P. L. O. C. Davis, Ibn. 
(Rpt.— year ending Jan. 31, 1011, 14 p.) 
Added 1708, net 1347; total about 36,334. 
Circulation 106,774 (fict. 72.7). Total no. 
borrowers 7101. Books cataloged 1040. Cards 
typewritten 1217: Library of Congress cards 
used 1785. 

The library is now open from 9 am. to 
9 p.m. An extension of open shelves has 
been made. The library is in need of more 
room and funds, the reading room especially 
being too small. 


Washington State Library. (11th biennial 
rpt. — year ending Nov. 30, 1910.) Since the 
last report the library has been moved to 
new quarters in the basement of the capitol. 
This move was necessary because of the 
danger from loss by fire and because of con- 
gested quarters. 


Considerable space is given to plans for the 
future development of the library’s resources 


and work. The library now contains Qgooo 
bound volumes and 3000 pamplilets of state 
reports 


“One of the means by which this library 
has been able to assist directly the ltbraries 
of the state has been through the operation 
of the clearing house for books and maga 
zines. Books and magazines that accumu 
late in the homes of the patrons, and are 
really in the way, are donated to the local 
library, and the surplus numbers are sent to 
the State Library, where they are collated 
into volumes and sent free of any charge to 
any library needing them. In this way rec 
ords show that 667 volumes have been given 
to libraries, and there is now on hand 475 
volumes for distribution; besides, there 1s on 
hand some 10,000 single numbers for simular 
use. These have cost no one anything ex 
cept a little freight. Magazines, when one 
has the preper indexes, as every library 
shonld have. are the most valuable reference 
material at hand.” 

Williamstown (Mass.) College L. John A 
Lowe, Ibn. (Rpt. — academic vear 1910-11.) 
Added 2200; total 70,000. Expenditures $10,- 
141.23 (books $2830.66, binding $612%s, sal- 
aries $5890). 

FOREIGN 

Western Australia P. L. James S. Battye, 
Ibn. (20th rpt.—year 1909-10.) Added 
6794; total 93.756. Attendance 164,751. In 
ternational exchange of official publications 
8060, distributed among 1458 institutions. The 
travelling libraries circulated 177 cases (7050 
volumes) among 73 institutes 

MISCELLANEOUS 
ANNUAIRE DE LA LIBRAIRIE FRANCAISE, IQIT. 

Paris, Soudier. 453 p. D 
ANNUAL MAGAZINE SUBJECT-INDEX, a 

subject-index to a selected list of Amer- 

can and English periodicals and society 
publications not elsewhere indexed: includ- 
ing as part mu, The dramatic index for 

1910; ed. by Frederick Winthrop Faxon, 

and compiled with the co peration of li- 

brarians. Boston Book Co., 1911. O. 225 

and 260 p., lib. buckram, $5.50 
Barr, Joseph, & Co., Incunabula xylographica 

et typographica, 1455-1500. 322 p. 14 pls. 

157 i}, 8°. Frankfort. (Catalog no 58s.) 

This is an elaborate and useful compila- 
tion. The lover of early printing will delight 
in the many rarities recorded, and the nu- 
merous illustrations, giving an interesting 
survey of the first century of wood engrav- 
ine. offer an additional reason for giving this 
bcokseller’s catalog a permanent place on 


one’s shelves F. W 
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Brnpincs. Zentralblatt fiir Bibliotheks- 
wesen for February published text of queries 
circulated by the newly established commit- 
tee on leather of the Association of German 
Librarians. The March numbers reports on 
the meeting of the committee, Feb. 14 and 
1s, in Berlin. A number of demands were 
formulated, to be met for leather “intended 
to last for centuries.” The members of the 
committee also combatted the erroneous im- 
pression that proper leather could not be 
made as well in Germany as in England. 

300KBINDING. A series of technical articles 
on the durability of leather for bindings, and 
especially on leather of German manufacture, 
has been running in the April numbers of 
the Allgemeine Buchhandlerzeitung. Details 
and conditions are considered which carry 
the investigations beyond those of the Society 
of Arts report and that of the German So- 
ciety of Librarians, particularly in regard to 
East Indian sheep and goat 
Books AND READING. The reading public by 

an ex-librarian. (Jn Fortnightly Review, 

July, p. 72-80.) 

An article discussing the responsibility of 
the librarian to the reader and suggesting 
some methods of library censorship. 
CATALOGUE OF THE ALLEN A. BrowN COLLEC- 

TION OF MUSIC IN THE Pusptic Liprary 

OF THE City oF Boston, v. 2, pt. 2. (Lieb- 

liche-Musicians.) Bost., 1911, p. 145-288, 

double column measure, folio, $1 per part. 


DRAMATIC INDEX for I910; covering arti- 
cles and illustrations concerning the stage 
and its players in the periodicals of Ameri- 
ca and England; with a record of books 
on the drama, and of texts of plays pub- 
lished during 1910; ed. by Frederick Win- 
throp Faxon and compiled with the codper- 
eration of librarians. Boston Book Co., 
1911. O. 260 p., lib. buckram, $3.50. (This 
is also issued as Part u. of the Annual 
Magazine Subject-Index.) 

ENGLAND. Genealogy and local history. pt. 
6. (In New York Public Library Bulletin, 
Nov., 1910. p. 646-723.) 

HanpicraFt. Washington (D. C.) Public Li- 
brary. Practical books for practical boys. 
N. Y., Hammacher, ro1o. unp. S. 

This list was compiled by the Public Li- 
brary, and is distributed from the public libra- 
ries of several cities. 


INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE BIBLIOGRAPHIE. 
Publication no. 107 of the “Institut Interna- 
tional de Bibliographie” is a pamphlet of 27 
pages, entitled Les offices nationaux de bib- 
liographie et de documentation (Brussels 


191U). The initial statement: “The interna- 
tional organization of bibliography . . . con- 
ceved and partly realized by congresses and 
the Institut International, rests on the union 
between national or regional institutions,” is 
followed by general considerations of the 
principles and functions of such national ac- 
tivity. There is reprinted the text of the acts 
constituting the national bureaus of the Ar- 
gentine Republic, Peru, Chile and Holland. 
F. W. 

INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 
Order followed in the arrangement of the 
subjects followed for each country in the 
Bulletins of the bureau of agricultural in- 
telligence and of diseases of plants. Rome, 
printed by the Union ed., t910. 8°. p. 8. 

Joun Rytanps Lisprary, Manchester, Eng- 
land: Catalogue of an exhibition of manu- 
script and printed copies of the scriptures, 
illustrating the history of the transmission 
of the Bible shown in the main library 
from March to December, 1911: tercen- 
tenary of the “authorized version” of the 
English Bible, a.p. 1611-1911. Manchester, 
Univ. Press, London; Quaritch, 1911. 128 
p. D. (price 6d.) 

LEATHER PRESERVATION. Worcester County 
Law Library. Leather preservation and 
book repairing, by G. E. Wire. Worcester, 
Mass., 1911. 12 p. D. 

Lee, G. W. Books as tools of business. (/n 
New Bosten, April, p. 533.) 

Liprary oF Concress. Classification. Class 
S: Agriculture, plant and animal industry; 
printed as manuscript. Wash. Govt 
Printing Office, tg11. 87 p. O. 

Lowett (Mass.) Crty Liprary. French fic- 
tion in the Lowell City Library. Lowell, 
Mass., 1910. 39 p. D. 

MacLaurin, Richard. The outlook for re- 
search; an address delivered at Clark Uni- 
versity Founder’s Day, Feb. 1, 1911. (Clark 
University Publications, vol. 2, no. 7.) 
Worcester, Mass. 11 p. D. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. Trenton (N. J.) 
Public Library. The modern development 
of municipal government: a reference guide 
issued by the Public Library and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Trenton, N. J. 16 p. T. 

New Beprorp ( Mass.) Free Pusiic Lrprary. 
Exercises at the opening of the new library 
building of the Free Public Library, New 
Bedford, Mass., Dec. 1, 191e. 46 p. D. 
With illustrations. 
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Royat AsIATIC SOCIETY CATALOG. Mrs. 
Florence Wheelock Ayscough, honorary libra- 
rian of the North China Branch Library of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, has prepared and 
printed an admirable catalog of the Society's 
library in Shanghai. The titles form in fact 
a bibliography of oriental works. In ex- 
panding 495 Eastern Asiatic languages she 
has had the aid of well-known scholars. Mrs 
Ayscough, the wife of a prominent resident 
of Shanghai, comes from Boston, where she 
studied library methods for a short time at 
the Boston Atheneum. 


SocioLocy. Bérsenblatt fiir den Deutschen 
Buchhandel, April 1. 1911, reports address of 
Dr. Spahn in the Reichstag on March 20, call- 
ing attention to the fact that the Internationale 
Institut fiir Sozialbibliographie has in the 
last year extended its work to cover news- 
papers, and urging that the government either 
double its allowance for the Institut (at pres- 
ent 15,000 marks) or create a special fund 
for this purpose. 

SPECIAL LirARIES. Handy, D. C. Special li- 
brarics for earning power. (/n Christian 
Science Monitor, Jan. 11, 1911. 3% col- 
umns). 

Mr. Handy is librarian of the Insurance 
Library Association of Boston, and in this 
article tells how technical books may be 
made valuable in dollars and cents to a 
corporation or business man. 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES. Lapp, John A. The de- 
velopment of special libraries. (In the 
Public Officials Magazine, November, 1910.) 
This article is the substance of an address 

at the Indiana Library Association meeting 

at South Bend, delivered Oct. 19, 1910. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF Documents. Monthly 
catalogue United States documents, No- 
vember, 1910. Wash., Gov't Printing Office, 
1910. 237 p. D. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS. Monthly 
catalogue United States public documents, 
no. 195, March, 1911. Wash., Gov't Print- 
ing Office, 1911. p. 483-544. 

The Library Institute meeting of Buffalo 
and neighboring libraries was held May 6, 
I9II, im the Buffalo Public Library, about 40 
librarians attending. 

The Richmond Education Association, 
Richmond, Va., at its annual meeting, May 9, 
1911, launched formally a movement to pro- 
vide a free public library, which, as a press 
editorial states, should be equipped and main- 
tained “wholly at the public’s expense” and “be 
an everlasting monument to Mr. Carnegie.” 
Mr. George F. Bowerman, of the Carnegie 
Library, Washington, D. C., discussed the 

accomplishments of the public library in 
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Washington and compared conditions with 
those of Richmond, saying that a new library 
must be planned on a broad basis in order to 
“win its way as to be recognized as a neces 
sity, and that the people will demand better 
quarters and more ample maintenance.” 


TRAVELLING LIBRARIES. Moseby, G. C. Trav- 


elling libraries Richmond, Va. Evans 
Press. 8 p. T. 
(Includes: A word about school libraries 


by J. D. Eggleston, jr. p. 5-8.) 
Wiuiams, C. R. The ministry of books 
Indianapolis, Public Library, 1910. 18 p. D 


An address read at the dedication 
no. 2 of the Indianapolis Public 
Nov. 18, rgro. 


of branch 
Library, 


Librarians 


Baker, George Hall, former librarian of 
Columbia University, died March 27, 1911, in 
his 61st year. Mr. Baker received his mas 
ter’s degree from Amherst College in 1878 
and later was a student for two years at the 
University of Berlin. He became reference 
librarian in Columbia University in 1883, and 
librarian in 18&9, retiring as librarian emer 
itus in 1899. As a linguist of unusual ability 
and with a knowledge and love of books such 
as few are fortunate enough to possess, Mr 
Baker was peculiarly fitted by temperament 
and training for the library profession. He 
was always ready to help, in any way, all 
who were in need, and his strong sense of 
humor saved himself and others in the many 
trying situations that arise in a large and 
active library, and exercised sound judgment 
in all matters relating to library detail. The 
members of his staff will hold him in grate- 
ful remembrance for the valuable training 
they received under his administration 


Brackett, George C., one of the organ- 
izers of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences and its secretary for 20 years, and 
secretary of the Brooklyn Public Library, 
died May 20, 1911, in his 72d year 


CANFIELD, James Hulme. A tablet in mem 
ory of the late James Hulme Canfield, libra 
brarian of Columbia University, has been un 
veiled in St. Paul’s Chapel at Columbia. It 
is of bronze and is set in the wall under the 


large window of the north transept. I[t was 
designed and executed by I. N. Phelps 
Stokes. 


Frercuer, William Isaac, resigned the li- 
brarianship of the Amherst College Library, 
May II, 1911, a position he had held since 
1883, a period of 28 years. Before he came 
to Amherst he had been associated for five 
ears with Dr. W. F. Poole, in charge of the 
Zoston Athenzum, and was librarian at 
Lawrence and Waterbury, Conn., and of the 


ar 
4 


Watkinson Library, Hartford. For 15 years 
he conducted the School of Library Economy 
in Amherst. He was an early member of the 
American Library Association, former coun- 
cilor and president, 1891-1892. He is the au- 
thor of “Public libraries in America,” is a 
joint editor of “Poole’s index to periodical 
literature” and editor of continuations of the 
same from 1882 to 1907, editor of “A. L. A. 
index to general literature,” 1 to 1901, and 
of “Co-operative index to periodicals,” 1883 to 
1907. He is also editor of the Annual Library 
Index. He has been a frequent contributor 
to periodicals. Mr. Fletcher was born April 
28, 1844, the son of Stillman and Elizabeth 
Severance Fletcher, and was educated in the 
common schools of Winchester. In 18&4 the 
college conferred on him the honorary de- 
gree of master of arts. The vacancy will be 
filled by the appointment of Mr. Fletcher's 
son, Robert S. Fletcher, Amherst, 1897, since 
1908 assistant librarian, previous to which he 
served in the public libraries of Brooklyn 
and Buffalo, N. Y., Bradford and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Fraser, A. H. R., for the last 20 years li- 
brarian of the law library of Cornell Univer- 
sity, died at Ithaca in his 45th year. 


Lowe, John Adams, was elected librarian 
of Williams College on May 11, 1911, to fill 
the vacancy of Rev. Charles H. Burr, who 
died Nov. 28, 1910. Mr. Lowe was assistant 
librarian in the Fitchburg (Mass.) Public 
Library from 1902-1904, and has been a mem- 
ber of the college staff since that time. He 
was graduated from Williams in the class of 
1906, and received the Master of Arts degree 
in 1907. During the leave of absence of the 
late librarian Mr. Lowe was made acting 
librarian. During the years 1907-1908 he car- 
ried on the studies of the junior year in the 
New York State Library School. Mr. Lowe 
is a vice-president of the Western Massachu- 
setts Library Club. His relation to the alumni 
of the college is a close one, as he is necrolo- 
gist of the Alumni Association and editor of 
the “Quinquennial catalog” of the college. 


McKnicut, Edward, public librarian of 
Chorley, England, died March 4, 1011, after 
effective library service of 20 years. 


Bibliograpby 


ArasiA, List of works relating to Arabia 
and the Arabs, pt. 2 (in New York Public 
Library Bulletin, March, p. 163-198). 


Cuitpren. Lapage, C. P. Feeblemindedness 
in children of school-age; with an appendix 
on treatment and training by Mary Dendy. 
Y., Longmans,] ‘11. 8+350 p. (9 p. 
bibl.) pls. D. $1.60 n. 
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CHILDREN’S READING. Providence (R. I.) 
Public Library. A child’s library. 1orr. 
13 p. Tt. 

This list is a reprint with a few changes of 

one which was printed in 1908. 

DRAMA AND DRAMATISTS. Neilson, W. A., ed. 
The chief Elizabethan dramatists, exclud- 
ing Shakespeare; selected plays by Lyly, 
Peele, Greene, Marlowe, Kyd, Chapman, 
Jonson, Dekker, Marston, Haywood, Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, Webster, Middleton, Mas- 
singer, Ford, Shirley; ed. from the original 
quartos and folios, with notes, biographies 
and bibliographies. Bost., Houghton Mif- 
flin, ’11, c. 64+878 p. (bibls.) O. $2.75 n. 

GarDENING. Books about gardening. (In 
Hampstead (Eng.) Public Libraries Read- 
ers’ Guide, p. 68.) 

HaAmpstTeAp (Enc.) Pusric Lrprartes. Read- 
ers’ guide and students’ retiew, vol. 4, no. 
I, spring, 1911. 36 p. D. 

Herpert, George. A Herbert bibliography; 
being a catalogue of a collection of books 
relating to George Herbert, gathered by 
George Herbert Palmer. Cambridge, Mass., 
19tt. 19 p. O. (Bibliographical contribu- 
tions of the Library of Harvard University: 
no. 59.) 

IMPORTANT SALES CATALOGS 

Havpuck, Benjamin Franklin. The magnifi- 
cent collection of literary nuggets forming 
the private library of Benj. Franklin Had- 
duck, Esq., of Philadelphia; containing an 
important collection of first editions of the 
works of the great literary characters of 
the last two and the present century... 
including a unique collection of Cruik- 
shankiana, colored sporting books and His- 
sey’s road books, etc., many in choice bind- 
ings by specialists. (Catalogue no. 1030.) 
Phil., Henkels. 136 p. O. 


Hotes and Queries 


Wantep sy U. S. Dept oF Acricucture L. 
Editor Library Journal. 

Dear Sir: In connection with some bib- 
liographical work being done by the Bureau 
of Plant Industry of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, we are desirous of 
consulting a copy of the “Khelassé-al-akhbar, 
of Khondemir.” We should be glad to be 
informed if there is a copy in an American 
library. 

C. R. Barnett, Librarian. 
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The Man Who Knows 


HE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA is the latest, 
most comprehensive, best arranged for ready reference and most 
practical encyclopaedia published to-day; comparable only to the great 
German Myers and Brockhaus Encyclopaedias. If you would know 
of this work, ASK THE MAN WHO USES IT, or address: 


DODD, MEAD @ COMPANY, - New York City 


The above picture should hang in DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


every public library. It has been Enclosed please find 25 cents for which send 
painted in oil lithographed in ten copy of above picture, also information regard- 
: ing New International Encyclopaedia. 

colors, printed on heavy cardboard 
suitable for framing, 16x22 inches, 


and will be sent prepaid to any ad- CHY 


dress on receipt of 25 cents. LJ. 
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DRAWING INKS 

ETERNAL WRITING INK 

ENGROSSING INK 

TAURINE [MUCILAGE 

H IGG | NS’ { PHOTO-NOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 

LIQUID PASTE 


OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., [Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago and London 271 Ninth St.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


WILLIAM H. RADEMAEKERS 
IMPROVED LIBRARY BINDER 
Binder for the Newark Free Public Library 


Cor. Chester Ave. and Oraton St., NEWARK, N. J. 


We make a specialty of Library Binding, and to show a sample of our workmanship. will bind free of 
charge any two 12mos sent to us by prepaid express 
_ All books are returned within four weeks of their arrival at the bindery. 


OUR BOOK DEPART WEN C.—Books of a)! Publishers reinforced in our binding. We can 
furnish THE FAIRY LIBRARY, 25 vols., including Lang's, Andersen’s, Grimm's and others at 75 cents per 


DURA BINDING COMPANY 


If you want the s/rongest Binding on your Library Books you 


should try the DURA, which is an improvement on the Wales’ 


Pat., June 7, 1898, and it can be had in any Style or Material. 


DURA BINDING COMPANY 


40 Shawmut Ave., Marlborough, Mass. 


J. RUFUS WALES, Prop. 
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HENRY JOAN BROWN. 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


T HIS Agency was established in 1864 !or supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
s-ontcal Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

>pecial attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare vid books and manuscripts, 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respecttully requested to test 
che value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods to 
ve delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 
agency. 


8. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London. W.C. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 

in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he ts always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 
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27 ont 29 W. 230 St. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 24 Bedford St, Strand 
Library Agents 


*UPPLYING PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 
S Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841. Particular atten- 
tiou has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the business 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 
list of regular customers are numerous public and college libraries throughout the 
country 

Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day has 
admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical books, 
for both officers and crew. 

The contracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict competitive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ries of at least 85 per cent of the vessels come from Putnams. 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 
conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Library Orders 


We have conducted a special department for many years tha: has 
been exceptionally successful in filling book orders from 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
and UNIVERSITIES 


No house in the entire country has better iz ** or handling this class of 
business, as our comprehensive stock covering 2° departments of literature 


and all grades of books, enables us to offer the promptest service possible. 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C.McCLURG CO. 


CHICAGO 
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LIBRARY ORDERS 


UR facilities for completely and promptly filling orders from 
( public libraries are unexcelled. Our location in the publishing 
center of the country enables us to secure immediately any book not 
in our very large stock. Our many pleased customers in all parts 
of the United States are our strongest arguments for an opportunity 
to show you how we can fill your orders. 
Rejuests for Quotations Receive Prompt Attention 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
33-37 East 17th Street : Union Square North : New York City 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City BOOKSELLERS 


E invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock of 
English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention given to 
obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 
affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will be 
sent free to any library on application. 


GILBERT D. EMERSON 
LIBRARY BOOKBINDING 
20g Nerth Eleventh Street,  « PHILADELPHIA 


DIRT AND FINGER MARKS 
SUCCESSFULLY REMOVED 
FROM THE PAGES OF BOOKS 


Yorn Leaves Mended. Missing Corners Replaced 


F. A. B ROCKHAUS, Leipzig, Querstrasse 16 


Founded 1805. BRANCH HOUSES IN LONDON AND PARIS 


European Agent fora great number of American University Libraries, Colleges, Govern- 
ment Institutions and Collectors in the United States and Canada. 

Houses at LEIPZIG for German and General Literature ; in LONDON and PARIS for 
English and French. 

Peculiar facilities for prompt filling of Library orders at reasonable prices. Special atten 
\ton paid to the purchase of sets and old and rare books. Periodicals promptly supplied eithe: 
by my own shipments or by book post. 

Own bookbinding establishments: Excellent workmanship, best material, correct lettering 

Brockhaus' Monthly List of New Books sent post free on application. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


: 
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THE “FORBES” 


LIBRARY CARD DATER 


HANDY, COMPACT, 
STRONG 


Full set of abbreviated dates and 
complete alphabet with each 
dater. 

Party issuing book or checking 
card can be determined by 
using initials. 


PRICE 


EACH 
LIBERAL 
DISCOUNT 
FOR LARGE 
ORDERS 


STYLE 42 


Y JA 12°09M Used by the 


Largest Li- 


Sep 23° 09 L World. 
DAVID FORBES 


Rubber Stamps, Ink Pads 
34 Canal Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


THE KLIP BINDER 


for use in the office, 


the Study, the 
Library. You can 
bind your own 
pamphiets, maya 


zines,manuscripts, 
newspapers, etc., 
both easily and 
cheaply Sample 
box sent postpaid, 
consisting of two 
KLIPS of each of 
7 SIZES with one 
pair of Keys for75c. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST ON REQUES1 


WM. M. BELCHER 
300 Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 


Volume 1910-1911 


American Art Annual 


FLORENCE N. LEVY, Editor 


A comprehensive reference book 
on art that “deserves a place 
in the + sehen] department of 
every library.” 
—Joun Corton Dana. 
Cloth, 8vo, 488 pages, 60 illustrations 
Limited Edition, Price, 35.00 


PUBLICATION OFFICE 
215 West 57th Street, New York, \. Y. 


OUR BOOK 


BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia sture sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 


possible prices. 


Our facilities for supplying Wbraries, both private and public, are of the verv best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices 


Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. 


PHILADELPHIA JOH N WANAMAKER 


INFORMATION FOR LIBRARIANS REGARDIAG 


Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


NEW YORK 


Bibliographical Reference Books for This Year 


1. ANNUAL LIBRARY INDEX, 1910, Now Ready. 
2. AMERICAN CATALOG, 1908-10 in active preparati.n. Ready about July rst. 
3. THE PUBLISHERS’ TRADE LIST ANNUAL, 1911. Ready latter part of 


August, 


. THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE, /910. 


Sold out. Can import copies to order. 


5. WHITAKER’S REFERENCE CATALOGUE OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


(London tg1to). Only 14 sets remain unsold. 


The Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 298 Broadway, New York 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
| ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 


estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special “as 
: attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short ge i: 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, tops 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. + a 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all oe 
; interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to me 2 


visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


9-15 PARK PLace, New York. 


EM. TERQUEM 
J. TERQUEM @ CO., Export Booksellers, Publishers, Bookbinders 
19, Rue Scribe, PARIS (FRANCE) 


Library Agents in Paris for the Supply of French and Continental Literature and Publications 

Special service recommended for out of print books and collections 

Catalogues published and sent on application. 

Agency in New York where shipments are made oncea week, and where payments and remittances are 
received 

Terms and references will be gladly furnished. 

Sole Agents for the United States of the Art and Architectural Publications of MASSIN (formerly 
Schmid & Daly) and THEZARD, and of the musical magazine S. I. W.y Organ of the International 
Society of Mus‘c, the finest magazine in existence relating to music, to which every Library should subscribe 
Subscription, $5.00 a year 


Sample copies sent Jree on application to 


J. TERQUEM & GCG, PARIS 


H. SOTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Pubvic Institutions in America. 
With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dili- 


gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great 
“stablished 1816, 


4 Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books sSiesisenainania Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: Londorn. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and A 
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DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS. 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N, Y. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 


BINDING. 

Angel Guardian Press, Bosten, Mass. 

Barrett Bindery Co., Chicago, Ill. Torsion Binder 
for reading tables. 

H. Blackwell, roth St, and University Pl., N, Y. 
City. 

Cedric om gt1-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, 
N 


Geist, 455 6th Ave., N. Y. City 

W. G. & Co., Pa, 

Pfister Bookbinding Co., 14! E, 25th St, N. Y. City. 
Wm. H, Rademaekers, Newark, N. J. 

J. Rufus Wales, Marlboro, Mass. 


BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
W. G. Johnstdn & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bureau, Boston, New York and 
F, Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. Cit 
Weis Binder Co., Toledo, O. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
J. B, Cornell Iron Works, N. Y. City. 
Libra ny Bureau, Boston, New York -—< Chicago. 
Geo, B. Meleney & Co.. 119 Monroe , Chicago. 
Snead & Co. Iron Works, Jersey che’ > * 
George Stikeman, s5 W. 26th St., N. Y. City.. 
CARBON PRINTS AND PICTURES. 
traun, Clement & Co., 256 sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Cosmos Picture Co., 119 W, 25th St., N. Y. City. 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass, 
CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Globe Wernicke Co., 380 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
I}! 


The Macy Co., 343 Srogdoee, N. Y. City. 


Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


CATALOG CARDS. 
Globe Wernicke Co., 380 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
A, C. McClurg Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., 100 William St., New York. 
Bookbinders’ Flexible Glue and Library Paste. 
Clipper Mfg. Co., New York, 
Cushman & Dennison, 244 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
C. M. Higgins & Co., 271 oth St., Brooklyn. 
W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, 
Niagara Clip Co., 123 Liberty St., N. 
Sieber & Trussell Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
L. E. Waterman & Co., N. Y. City. 
The Wire Novelty Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


LADDERS. 
Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 65 Randolph 
Putnam & Co., 244 Water St., N. Y. 
LETTER COPYING MACHINES poses 
DUPLICATORS. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg, Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


Woburn Public Library, Weburn, 
Sewoll, Samuel, History of Woburn, Mass 
ing copies are in the possessiot t 

and are offered for sale, carriage 


_ SITUATIONS WANTED. 


POSITION WANTED by young 1 in library. 
Have a thorough knowledge f sewing. collating, 
mending, mounting, and guarding \lso erranging 
of permdials for binding Old newspapers a spe 
cialty Right ye - experience in large library Any 
part of U. S. considered Address Book Btnper, 
care of Liprary New York 


TICE & LYNCH > 


Custom House Brokers 
16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of books and 1 Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Scandinavian and Finnish Books 


40 West 28th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
LIBRARY AGENTS LISTS FREE 


Send your **‘ Wants”’ to 


WILLIAM R. JENKINSCO. 


851-853 Sixth Ave. (Cor. 48th St.) New York 


FRENCH ‘MEDICAL 


SPANISH, ITALIAN, books and works con- 

GERMAN ann OTHER cerning 

0 FOREIGN HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS 
and other Domestic 


BOOKS Animals 


Catalogues on 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Stock in Existence 


Ww. BH. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
1424-6 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


Secondhand and New. 


Hinds and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St., N. Y. City. jy... for Catalogue. 
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Dealers Who Issue Interesting “Bargain’’ Catalogues 


DOMESTIC. 


Am. Magazine Exchange, 3518 Franklin Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Anderson, John R., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Baker & Taylor Co., Booksellers and Publishers, 
33-37 East 17th St., New York, 

Bjérck and Bérjesson, 4e W. 28th St.. New York 
Scandinavian books. 

Blessing, W. P., Mgr., 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Book Exchange, Derby, Conn. (Reference Books.) 

Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass. (Larger stock of 
magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) 

Brentano's, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of 
Foreign Books, Fifth Ave. and 27th St., New 
York. 

Britnell, A., 241 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 

Cadby, J. W., Albany, N. Y. (Largest stock of Pe- 
riodical Sets in the World.) 

Campbell, William J., Philadelphia, Pa. (Americana 
and General Literature.) 

Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

A. S. Clark, Peekskill, N. Y. (“Out of print” Books 
and Pamphiets. Magazine, both common and 
scarce.) 

Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
Engelke. Geo., 855 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Internat. Library Technology, $2.65 each. 

Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 

Havens, R. R., Co., 27 West 42d St, New York. 
(Special concessions to libraries.) 

Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Huntting, The H. R.., Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 

Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 

Lemcke & Buechner, 30 West 27th St., New York. 

Lexington Book Shop, 120 East soth St., N. Y. 

Liebeck, C. F., 1261 E. 67th St, Chicago, Ill. 

Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McClurg, A. C., & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and 
Stationers. Retail 215-221 Wabash Ave; 
Wholesale 330-352 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 

MeDevitt-Wilson Bargain Book Shop, 30 Church Sy., 
N. Y., Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New and 
Rare Books, Subscription Sets. 

McDonough Co., Joseph, 98 State St., Albany, N. Y. 

Madigan, P. F., White Plains, New York. 

Maikan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 

John Jos., ta29 Arch St., Phila, Pa. 


Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mendora, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 

Philadelphia Magazine Depot, 326 N. roth St., Phila. 
Pa. J. Kuhlman, Prop. 

Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. L 

1320 Walnut St., 


Steiger, E., & Co., 49 Murray St., New York. 


Taylor, Thos. J., Taunton, Mass. 


Wanamaker, 


Gottschalk, Paul, 
Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse 


Junk, W., Berlin, Kurfurstendamm. 
Lemcke & Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 


Stechert, G, E., & Co., rg1-155 West asth St., New 
various languages.) 


York. (Books in 


(Larg- 
est stock of new German publications in all 
departments, especially suitable for libraries.) 

(Specialty, a stock 
of 150,000 pamphlets relating to America. Li- 
brarians of special collections please correspond.) 


Torch Press Book Shop, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
(Books about Iowa and the early West.) 
Union Library Association, aas Fifth Ave., New 


(American and English Remainders.) 
John, Philadelphia and New York 
New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 


York. 


FOREIGN. 


Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 


Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir 
mingham, England. 

Blackwell, B. H., 50 and s1 Broad St., Oxford, Eng. 
(Theological, Classical and General.) 


Brill, E. J., Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 


Holland. 
Brockhaus, F, A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ. 
Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St, London, Eng. 
Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav., Leipzig, Germany. 


Gilhofer & Ranschburg, I. Bognergasse 2, Vienna, 


(Old Books, Prints, Autographs.) 

13 Unter den Linden, Berlin. 
(Rare Books aud Mss., Science.) 


Austria, 


Leipzig, Ger- 


many. 
Hiersemann, Karl W., Kénigstrasse 39, Leipzig, 
Germany. 


Higham, Charles, & Son., 27a Farringdon St., London, 


(Theology, second-band and remainders.) 
(Science.) 


E. C 


York. 

Maggs Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. (Fine and 
Rare Books, including Americana, Prints ané 
Autographs. Catalogues gratis and post free.) 

Nijhoff, Martinus, Nobelstraat 18, The Hague, Hol- 


land. 

Olschki, Leo. S., Publisher and Antiquarian Book- 
seller, Florence, Italy. (Americana, Incunabula, 
Mss. with and without illuminations, Dante 
Books, rare books of every kind, artistical 
bindings, prints, etc.) 

Quaritch, Bernard, 1: Grafton St., New Bod St, 
London, England. 

Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), Hildegardstrasee 
14, Munich, Germany. (American Books and 
Prints, Incunables, mss., Rare books, Prints.) 
(Showrooms, Lenbachplatz 6.) 150 catalogues 


issued. 
Sotheran, Henry, & Co., 140 Strand, London, W, C. 
Stechert, G. E.. & Co., 151-155 W. asth St.. New 
London, Paris. 


books imported. Ask for catalogs. Send list 

of wants.) 

Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., Londoa, 
W.C. (Americana and Economics.) 

. 10 Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 


| 
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Steiger, E., & Co. 49 Murray New York. 
(Second-hand German books in all departments 
(Americana, English Lit. Mss., Early Printing.) kept in stock. Foreign dealers’ second-hand 
Schulte, Theo. E., 132 East 234 St, New York. — 
(Americana, General Literature, Theology.) 
a 
— 
pus 
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TO LIBRARIANS 


H ENRY MALKAN begs to call attention of librarians to the fact 

that he deals in books of all departments of literature—new, 
old and rare—and possesses unsurpassed facilities for efficient and 
economical library service. 

A special feature is made of trying to procure out-of-print books 
of which we carry the largest stock and greatest variety to be found 
in New York. Catalogues and special lists issued regularly. Esti- 
mates furnished on any library list and correspondence solicited. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all librarians when visiting 
New York to call and examine our immense stock. 


tae” We pay transportation charges. 


NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA, Edited by Dantex Coit 
Guwan, Harry Tuurston Peck and Frank Moore Corey. Iilustrated 
with colored plates, maps, engravings, etc. 22 vols., bound in full morocco, 
gold edges. New York, 1908-1909. (262. =) 
The most sumptuous edition of this, the best and latest of encyclopedias. 


GREAT EVENTS. By Famous Historians. Edited by Rossiter Jonson, 


C. F. Horne, J. Rupp, and others. Testimonial edition. Illustrated. 20 
vols., 8vo, full leather, gilt extra, gilt tops, uncut. Limited to roo sets for the 


LIBRARY OF THE WORLD'S BEST LITERATURE, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. Edited by Cuarins Dupitey Warner. Numerous illus- 
trations and portraits. 45 vols., royal 8vo, buckram, uncut, gilt tops. New 
No, 138 of Edition de Luxe, limited to 1,000 sets. 


UNIVERSAL ANTHOLOGY (The). Edited by Ricuarp Garnett, Leon 
and Ators Branpt. Editor's memorial edition. Illustrated. Lim- 
ited. 33 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, paper labels, gilt tops, uncut. London and 


BIBLIOTHECA BRITANNICA; or, A General Index to British and 
Foreign Literature. By Ropert Watt. 4 vols, 4to, half red morocco, gilt 
tops, uncut. Edinburgh, 


REVISED HISTORY OF HARLEM (City of New York). By James 
Riker. Its origin and early annals prefaced by home scenes in the father- 
lands; or notices of its founders before emigration. Also sketches of numer- 
ous families and the recovered history of the land titles. With illustrations 
and maps. 8vo, half blue morocco. ew York, 1904....... 


COLLECTIONS OF THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
vols., 8vo, cloth. New York, 1868-1892............... $37.5° 
HENRY MALKAN 
Dem Werks Largest Bookstore 42 Broadway and 55 New St., New York 
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